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It has often been said that New 
Hampshire is a good state to emigrat 
from. Probably no state in the Union 
of equal size has sent forth more men 
who have become distinguished in all 
the walks of active life, in every section 
of the country, than our own state of 
New Hampshire. Young men have gone 
forth from her who have become judges 
of federal and state courts, governors of 
states, senators and representatives in 
congress, cabinet ministers, jurists, di 
vines, medical professors and practition- 
ers, merchants, manufacturers, journal 
ists, and representative men in every 
department of active life. “Th 
New Tlampshire are found in 
state and country, in every profession 
and every pursuit that leads to wealth 
and honorable distinction. 

But New Hampshire is also a good 


sons of 


every 


state to reside in. Her sons who re 
main at home become no less distin 
guished than those who go abroad. 


The inspiration gf her mountains and 
rivers and lakes not only arouses the 
intellect ‘of those young men and wo 
men who are raised in their midst and 
who early go forth to other states and 
countries, but it arouses and quickens 
and strengthens the intellect of those 


Me CLINTOCK, 


who remain in their proximity. No 
state, probably, has been better gov- 
erned than New Hampshire. She has 
exerted her full share of influence in 
the counsels of the Nation. Plummer, 
Woodbury, Pierce, Hale, Atherton 
and Hubbard were in their times the 
peers of the best in the land as states- 
men as jurists and as lawyers. No 
state could boast of more learned and 
upright judges, a more able and dis- 
cerning bar, than New Hampshire. 
In no other state have causes been 
more ably or more sharply and _per- 
sistently tried than by the bar and 
before the courts of New Hampshire. 
Christie. Quincy, Wells, Sullivan, Wil- 
son, Hackett, Farley, Emery, Hibbard 
and Wheeler, with a multitude of others 
still in active practice in the state, have 
kept good the reputation of the bar ; 
while, with such judges as Smith, 
Richardson, Parker, Gilchrist, Woods, 
Perley, Bell, Bellows, Sargent and 
Cushing, with their associates upon 
the bench, to say nothing of the pres- 
ent judges of the Supreme Court, 
and her courts will not suffer in com- 
parison with those of any other state 
in the Union. 

It is often mentioned, as one of the 
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difficulties or hardships that a young 
man has to overcome, that he was born 
of parents in moderate circumstances, 
who were unable to give him a liberal 
education. In some circumstances 
this may be considered as a sufficient 
reason why a young man does not ob 
tain a liberal education and for his en- 
tering a profession by some shorter and 
easier route. While it may be incon- 
venient to be born poor, yet it is gen- 
erally not 
fortune. 


to be considered as a mis- 
We believe it is one of the 
conditions really in the young man’s 
favor thus to be thrown at once upon 
his own resources, thus early to learn 
the lesson of self-reliance ; and if at 
the same time he is courageous enough 
to resolve not only that he will help 
himself, but also that he will not adopt 
any of the shorter or easier courses, 
but that he will first of all, and at what- 
ever hazard and at whatever cost, 
have a liberal education, and that he 
will acquire it by his own efforts, that 
he will accept nothing at the hand of 
charity, that ,he will pay his own bills 
and not to anyone ; in 
fine, that he will be literally and fully 
the architect of his own fortune,—such 
an one, if me accomplishes his purpose 
of acquiring a liberal education, has 
little to fear in after life. ‘The man who 
begins life by fighting his own way, un- 
aided, through college, has at least 
taken the first step towards a success- 
ful career. Many young men of 
day might do this who do not, simply 
they lack the and 
self-reliance to make the strenuous and 
persistent effort nec essary to accom- 
plish it. 

In the year 1781 Peter Sargent, the 
grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, moved from Hopkinton, N. H., 
to New London, at that time equally 
well known as Heidleburg. ‘This lo- 
cality had been known by this latter 
name for a quarter of a century or 


} Lal 
be beholden 


to- 


because courage 


more: It was granted by the Masonian 
proprietors, July 7, 1773, to Jonas 
Minot and others as the * Addition of 


Alexandria.” It_ was first settled in 
1775, and was incorporated as a town 
by the legislature, June 25, 1779. 


Pe- 
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ter Sargent, who thus moved into the 
town two years after its incorporation, 
was one of ten brothers, all born in 
Amesbury, Mass., who settled as fol 


lows: Amasa, Ezekiel, Thomas and 
Moses always lived at Amesbury ; 
James settled in Methuen, Mass. ; 


Peter, Nathan and Stephen came to 
Hopkinton, N. H., and settled there ; 
and Abner and Ebenezer came to 
Warner, N. H., and settled there. 

Peter Sargent married Ruth Nichols, 
of Amesbury or Newbury, Mass., and 
came to Hopkinton, N. H., where 
they lived twenty years, ‘and 
raised a large family, and when he 
went to New London took them all 
with him. His children were Anthony, 
Abigail, Ruth, Judith, Peter, Ebenezer, 
Amasa, John, Molly, Ezekiel, Stephen, 
William and These all came 
from Hopkinton to New London in 
1781, except Lois, who was born sub 
sequently in New London. 

Ebenezer, the father of the Judge, 
was born in Hopkinton in 1768, and 
was, of course, thirteen years old when 
he came to New London with his 
father’s family. After becoming of 
age he procured him a farm, and, on 
the 25th of November, 1792, he mar- 
ried Prudence Chase, of Wendell (now 
Sunapee), the daughter of John and 
Ruth (Hills) Chase. They had ten 
children, as follows: Anna, Rebeckah, 
Ruth, Seth Freeman, Aaron Lealand, 
Sylvanus Thayer, Lois, Laura, Jonathan 
Kittredge, and Jonathan Everett. Jon 
athan Kittredge died young, the other 
nine lived to mature age, and five 
of them, three sons and two daughters, 
still survive. ‘The parents had only a 
very limited education, having been 
taught to read and to write a little ; 
the schools of those early times only 
furnishing instruction in these two 
branches. ‘They always lived upon a 
farm, securing what was then consider 
ed as a competence, and both died in 
New London, having lived together 
more than sixty-five years. 

JONATHAN EVERETT SARGEN 
born at New London, October 23, 
1816. He lived at home, working 
upon the farm until he was seventeen 


some 


Lois. 


was 
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years of age, and, being the youngest 
child, his father had arranged for him 
to live at home and take care of his 
parents, and have the farm at their 
det ease. 

While living at home. his advantages 
for schooling were very limited, being 
confined to eight weeks winter school 
each year,—the farm affording too 
much werk to allow of his attending 
the summer school after he was nine 
or ten years of age. He attended one 
term at Hopkinton Academy and one 
term ata private school at home be- 
fore he was seventeen. For vears he 
had been thirsting for knowledge, and 
had resolved, that if any way could be 
provided for taking care of- his parents 
in their old age, he would obtain an 
education. When about sixteen, his 
youngest sister was married, and she, 
with her husband, made an arrange- 
ment with her parents under which 
they moved upon the homestead farm 
and assumed the care of her parents 
for life. So, at seventeen, Everett, as 
he was always called, arranged with 
his father that he was to have the re- 
maining four years of his time till 
twenty-one, instead of the sum which 
his older brothers had received upon 
arriving of age. He was to clothe 
himself, and pay his own bills, and call 
for nothing more from his father. 

This arrangement was made in the 
summer of 1833, and that fall he work- 
ed in the saddler’s shop near his fath- 
er’s, and taught school the next winter ; 
and in the spring of 1834 he went to 
Hopkinton Academy, then under the 
charge of Mr. Enoch L. Childs, where 
he remained through the season. He 
taught school the next winter, and then 
went, in the spring of 1835, to Kimball 
Union Academy, at Meriden, where 
he remained, under the instruction of 
Mr. Cyrus S. Richards, until Com- 
mencement in 1836, when he entered 
Dartmouth College. After he had 
thus, without assistance, fitted himself 
for and entered college, his father, 
very unexpectedly to him, gave him 
fifty dollars to pay his expenses the 
first term, and offered to loan him 
a few hundred dollars, if he should 


need, in his college course, but that it 
must be considered as an honorary 
debt, to be repaid, with interest, after 
graduation. 

But, by teaching school every winter 
and two fall terms in Canaan Academy 
during his course, he earned enough 
to pay all his expenses in college with 
the exception of $200, which he bor- 
rowed of his father and gave him his 
note for the same, with interest, which 
he adjusted within a few years after 
graduation. ‘Though out of college 
two terms, besides winters in teaching, 
and another term on account of sick- 
ness, yet he was always ready at each 
examination to be examined with his 
class in all the studies they had been 
over, and always took a high stand at 
these examinations. He graduated in 
1840, and though in those days there 
were no honors, no appointments, the 
speakers at Commencement being all 
selected by lot, yet, in a letter of rec- 
ommendation given him by President 
Lord soon after he graduated, as he 
was going south to teach, it is stated 
that he stood “ among the very first in 
his class.” 

He had long before this made up 
his mind to turn his attention to the 
law as a profession, and he accordingly 
began the study of the law at once 
with Hon. Wm. P. Weeks, of Canaan, 
and remained with him till the spring 
of 1841, when he was advised by his 
physician to go south for his health. 
He went first to Washington, soon 
after to Alexandria, D. C., where he 
taught a high school, then to Mary- 
land, where he remained a year ina 
family school, when, having regained 
his health,-he returned to New Hamp- 
shire in September, 1842. He had upon 
his arrival in Washington entered his 
name as a law student in the office of 
Hon. David A. Hall, of that city, and 
continued the study of the law under his 
direction, while engaged in teaching, 
and he was admitted to the bar in the 
courts of the District of Columbia in 
April, 1842, only about twenty months 
after leaving college. By the rule of 
that court any one might be admitted 
upon examination without regard to 
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the length of time he had studied. So 
he was examined in open court by 
Chief-Justice Cranch and his associates 
upon the bench, and was admitted. 

After returning home, he continued 
his legal studies with Mr. Weeks until 
the July Jaw term, in Sullivan County, 
in 1843, when he was admitted to the 
bar in the Superior Court of Judicature 
in this state, He then went into com- 
pany with Mr. Weeks at Canaan, where 
he remained till 1847, when he remov- 
ed to Wentworth and opened an office 
there. He had been appointed solic- 
itor for Grafton County in November, 
1844, while at Canaan, and he at once 
commenced a lucrative business at 
Wentworth ; was reappointed solicitor 
in 1849 for five years more, thus hold- 
ing the office for ten years, to 1854, 
performing the duties to the entire ac- 
ceptance of the county and the people. 
He declined a reappointment. 

In 1851 he was firstelected a member 
of the legislature from Wentworth, and 
served as chairman of the committee 
on incorporations. ‘The next year he 
was reelected, and was made chairman 
of the judiciary committee, and in 
1853 he was again a member, and was 
nominated with great unanimity and 
elected as speaker of the Honse of 
Representatives He served with 
ability and impartiality and to the gen 
eral acceptance of all parties. 

The next winter a new man was to 
be selected as a candidate for senator 
in his district, and at the convention he 
was nominated with great unanimity, 
and was elected in March, in a close 
district, by about three hundred major 
ity. When the Senate met in June, 
there was some discussion as to a can- 
didate for president, but at the caucus 
he was nominated upon the first ballot. 
and was duly elected as President of 
the Senate in 1854. He was renom- 
inated in the spring of 1855, but the 
Know-nothing movement that year car- 
ried everything before it, and he was 
defeated, with nearly all the other 
Democratic nominees in the state. On 


the 2d day of April he was appointed 
a circuit justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for the state. 


But in June 
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of that year there was an unwonted 
overturn, and the old courts were abol 
ished, mainly upon political grounds, 
and new organized, and new 
judges appointed. Judge Sargent 
was making his arrangements to go in- 
to practice again at the bar when he 
received a request from Gov. Metcalf 
that he would accept the second place 
on the bench of the new Court of Com 
mon Pleas. This offer had not been 
expected, but upon consultation with 
friends it was accepted, and Judge 
Sargent was appointed as an associate 
justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 

After the repeal of the Missouri com 
promise and the passage of the Kan 
sas-Nebraska act in 1854, the great 
question between the political parties 
for several years during the contests 
in Kansas that followed, was as to 
whether slavery should be allowed in 
the territories or whether they should 
be free. Inthe mind of Judge Sar 
gent there could be but one answer to 
this question, and in acting according 
to his convictions of right in that mat 
ter he was compelled to oppose the 
party with which he had hitherto acted. 
In his opinion, which upon this subject 
was fixed and unalterable, slavery was 
a curse, and was to be avoided and 
prevented whenever and wherever it 
could rightfully and) constitutionally be 
done ; and although we might not in 
terfere with it in the states where it had 
been legally established, yet where, by 
the terms of the Kansas-Nebraska act. 
the question of freedom or slavery in 
the territories was submitted to the 
people, was made the test question for 
** popular sovereignty” to decide, there 
did not seem to be but one course for 
men like Judge Sargent to take, which 
was to go with the party th it advocated 
the principle that he believed to 
right, which was that slavery ought to 
be excluded from territories hitherto 
free ; and in carrying out his convic- 
tions consistently he could do no other 
way than to go with the Republican 
party. 

He acted as judge of the new Court 
of Common Pleas for four years, until 
1859, when, by a statute of that year, 
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that court was abolished, and the Su- 
preme Judicial Court was to do the 
work of that court in addition to its 
own, and one new judge was to be ad- 
ded to that court, making the number 
of Supreme Court judges six instead of 
five, as before. Judge Sargent was at 
once appointed to that place on the 
supreme bench. He was then the 
youngest member of the court in age, 
as well as in the date of his commis- 
sion. He remained upon the bench 
of that court just fifteen years, from 
1859 to 1874. In March, 1873, upon 
the death of Chief-Justice Bellows, 
Judge Sargent was appointed Chief- 
Justice of the state, which place he 
held until August, 1874, when the 
court was again overturned to make 
room for the appointees of the prevail- 
ing political party. Chief-Justice Sar- 
gent, at the time of his appointment as 
chief-justice, had become the oldest 
judge upon the bench, both-in age and 
date of commission, so frequent had 
been the changes in its members since 
his appointment to that bench, less 
than fourteen years before. He was 
distinguished for his laborious industry, 
his impartiality, and his ability. His 
written opinions are contained in the 
sixteen volumes of the N. H. Reports, 
from the 39th to the 54th, inclusive, 
numbering about 300 in all. Many of 
these are leading opinions upon vari- 
ous subjects, and show great learning 
and research. But we have no space 
here for any particular examination or 
discussion of them. 

Upon leaving the bench, in August, 
1874, he was solicited to go into the 
practice of the law in Concord with 
Wm. M. Chase, Esq., whose late part- 
ner,the Hon. Anson S. Marshall, had re- 
cently been suddenly removed by death. 
He left a very extensive and lucrative 
practice, more than any one man could 
well attend to alone, and into this 
practice, by an arrangement with Mr. 
Chase, Judge Sargent stepped at once, 
and the business firm thus formed con- 
tinued for five years. During this 
time and since, the most pleasant per- 
sonal and business relations have exist- 
ed between the members of this firm. 
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But the judge soon found that with the 
amount of business done in that office, 
though he might earn more money 
than he could upon the bench, yet 
there would be no diminuation of care 
or labor, but, rather, an increase of 
both. 

He also found other duties to attend 
to. In 1876 he was elected a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of this 
state. In this convention he acted a 
prominent part. He received a large 
complimentary vote for president of 
the convention, but that choice falling 
upon another, Judge Sargent was made 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
the same place held by Judge Levi Wood- 
bury inthe convention of 1850. He took 
an active part in the debates and dis- 
cussions of that body, and wielded an 
influence probably second to no one in 
the convention. 

He was also elected by his ward 
a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the years 1877 and 
1878. It was evident from the first, so 
numerous and important had been the 
changes in the Constitution, that there 
must be a revision of the general stat- 
utes of the state. As this would of 
course be very important business, the 
ex-chief-justice of the state was fitting- 
ly made chairman of the committee on 
the revision of the statutes. Early in 
1877 steps were taken for this revision, 
and Judge Sargent was appointed 
chairman of a committee, with Hon. 
L. W. Barton of Newport, and Judge 
]. S. Wiggin of Exeter, to ‘revise and 
codify the statutes of the state. 

This committee at once commenced 
their work, and with so much dispatch 
was it prosecuted that they made their 
report to the legislature of 1878, which 
report was, with various amendments, 
adopted by that legislature. ‘There 
was also much new legislation enacted 
that year, which the committee were 
instructed to incorporate withtheir own 
work, and this was all to go into effect 
the first day of January, 1879. 

‘The committee revised their work, 
making the required additions, super- 
intended the printing of the whole, 
and had their volume ready for distri- 
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bution before the day appointed. It is 
the largest volume of statutes ever print- 
ed in the state, and it is believed not to 
be inferior to any other in any impor- 
tant particular. 

In the fall of 1878 Judge Sargent 
was invited by a committee of the citi- 
zens of New London to prepare a cen- 
tennial address, to be delivered on the 
one hundreth anniversary of the incor- 
poration of the town. He at once ac- 
cepted the invitation and s-t about the 
work, and on the 25th day of June, 
1879, he delivered his address to a 
large assembly of the present and form- 
er citizens of the town and others, the 
occasion being distinguished by a 
larger collection of people, probably, 
than ever met in the towa upon any 
former occasion. Being a native of 
New London, he took a peculiar in- 
terest in looking up its early history 
and in tracing the lives of its promi- 
nent men. The address was published 
in the GRANITE MONTHLY, in the num- 
bers for July, August, and September, 
1879, and has been favorably noticed 
as a work of great and re- 
search. 

About the rst of September, 1879, 
at the end of five years trom the com- 
mencement of his partnership in busi- 
ness, the question arose whether he 
should continue for five years more or 
retire. Having spent nearly forty 
years of his life in toil he concluded to 
take some portion of the remaining 
time for enjoyment, while he had health 
and strength and capacity to enjoy. 
He retired from the practice of the law, 
finding that it was vain to hope for rest 
and recreation while engaged in that 
profession. ‘The judge has acquired a 
competency, has one of the finest res- 
idences in the city, and is enjoying life 
with his friends and his books—these, 
with an occasional trip to the West, or 
the South, or to Europe, and the East, 
will occupy his time, and make the de- 
cline of life a pleasant and _ profitable 
season. 

In 1864 he was elected grand mas- 
ter of the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons for the State of New- 
Hampshire, and was reelected the next 
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year. After this, he declined a re- 
élection. 

Dartmouth College conferred on him 
the degree of Master of Arts, in Course. 
three years after graduation ; also, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, 
at its centennial 
1869. 

He has for many years been an act 
ive member of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, and for the last five 
or six years has been one of its vi 
presidents. 

For some years past he has been 
connected with the Natio ral State Cup 
ital Bank as one of its clirectors. Ihe 
Loan and Trust Savings Baa’, at Cou- 
cord, commenced business August 1st, 
1872, and in the eight years since then 
its deposits have increased to nearly a 
million of dollars. Judge Sargent has 
been president of this bank and one of 
its investment committee since its com- 
mencement, and has given his personal 
attention to its affairs. 

In 1876 the New Hampshire Cen- 
tennial Home for the Aged was organ- 
ized and incorporated, and, January 1, 
1879, a home was opened in Concord, 
at which some ten or mre aged ladies 
have since been supported. ‘The funds 
of this institution are gradually increas 
ing, and its work is being well clone 
For the last three years, Judge Sargent 
has been president of this institution, 
and has taken a deep interest in its 
prosperity and success. 

In religious belief, he is a Congrega- 
tionalist. He is one of the leading 
and influential members of the South 
Congregational Church, in Concord, 
and also in his denomination through 
out the state and country. He is often 
called upon to attend an preside at 
conventions and councils, and at the 
National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States, held at 
Detroit, Michigan, in 1877, he was se- 
lected as chairman of an important 
committee, to consider the subject of 
the parish system, and the committee’s 
report will be made to the next nation- 
al council, to be held at St. Louis, Mo., 
in November next. 

In compliance with a request from a 


commencement, in 

















committee of the trustees, he prepared 
and delivered at the last commence- 
ment at Dartmouth College, a memo- 
rial address upon the late Hon. Joel 
Parker, formerly chief-justice of this 
state and afterwards professor of law in 
Harvard College. ‘This duty Judge 
Sargent performed in a manner credit- 


able to himself and satisfactory to the 
friends of the late Judge Parker. His 
address is to be printed with other 


similar addresses in memory of other 
deceased judges, graduates of Dart- 
mouth, by other distinguished sons of 
the college. 


He married, first, Maria C. Jones, of 


Enfield, daughter of John Jones, Esq., 
November 29, 1843, by whom he had 
two children. John Jones Sargent, the 
elder, graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1866, and died in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, October 3, 1870, just as he 
was ready to commence the practice ol 
the law. ‘The second, Everett Foster, 
died young. For his second wife, he 
married Louisa Jennie Paige, daughter 
of Dea. James K. Paige, of Wentworth, 
September 5, 1853, by whom he has 
had three children,—Maria Louise, An- 
nie Lawrie and George Lincoln. The 
second died young; the eldest and 
youngest survive. 

Since he commenced the practice of 
the law in 1843, his residence has been 
as follows: In Canaan four years, to 
1847; in Wentworth twenty-two years, 
to 1869 ; and in Concord eleven years 
since. 

Judge Sargent is rather a retiring 
man,—does not intrude himself or his 
opinions upon others. In conversation, 
he prefers to listen, rather than speak ; 
yet, with his friends and acquaintances, 
he is genial and social. He loves a 
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joke, is generally happy, and is em- 
phatically one of the small class of 
men who “ never grow old.” No man 
enjoys better than he the study of his- 
tory and of poetry, of biography and of 
fiction; while a portion of his time 
is given to law and theology. 

While he is generous, he is at the 
same time discriminating. | And while 
he is firm and unwavering ‘in his relig- 
ious opinions, yet he is liberal and 
tolerant in judging of the faith of 
those who differ from him, and char- 
itable in judging of other 
conduct. As a neighbor anda citizen, 
he is respected and esteemed. Asa 
lawyer, he was always faithful and true 
to his clients, a safe counsellor and an 
able advocate. Asa legistator, he is 
conservative and He has been 
heard to say at the close of a session of 
the legislature, “ If they have done no 
mischief they have done we//, whether 
they have done little or much ;” “Vo 
legislation is better than fovr or hasty 
legislation.” As a judge, he always 
studied to get at the right of the case, 
to hold the scales of justice evenly, to 
rule the law plainly, so that the party 
against whom he ruled might have the 
full benefit of his exception to the rul- 
ing, and to get the questions of fact and 
the evidence, as it bore upon them, 
clearly and distinctly before the jury. 
Any one who attended the courte 
where he presided as judge, could see 
at once that he was patient and pains- 
taking, industrious and persevering; 
vigilant and discriminating, impartial 
and fearless ; and any one who reads 
his written opinions, will see that they 
exhibit great research, learning, and 
ability. 


people’s 
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NORTHFIELD. 


AT THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE ‘TOWN OF NORTHFIELD, 
N. H., JUNE 19, 1880. 


BY MRs. LUCY R. H. CROSs, 


One would suppose that, when the centuries die, 
Some startling sign would flash upon the sky, 
Some meteor from its sphere in errant flight 
Would blaze in glory and go out in night, 

That conscious nature, in a storm of tears, 
Would pay due tribute to the dying years. 

But, no! the faithful sun to duty true 

Went down last night as it was wont to do ; 
The crimson glory melted into gray, 

Just as it did upon our natal day, 

And fell the darkness over hill and plain,— 
The same old story, o’er and o’er again. 


Yet in the £//hens there was strange portent, 

And “savory steams” foretoid some great event, 

And busy housewives looked with fondest pride 

On culinary triumphs scattered wide. 

The boys had blacked their boots with strenuous care, 
The girls had got new ribbons for their hair, 

And even while the family prayers were said, 

Bright thoughts and fancies flitted through each head. 
To restless couches then they hied away, 
To-morrow’s sun would bring Centennial Day, 


Then mother Northfield smoothed her apron down, 
Took off her specs and donned her Sunday gown, 
For one who years ago had chose to roam,— 

Had just returned to visit friends and home. 

I ‘neath her window was eaves-dropping then, 
And what I heard shall move my ready pen. 


At first, she led in pleasantry and chat, 
Conversed at ease of this, and then of that, 

Told him of all the younger girls and boys, 

Told him of all their prospects, all their joys, 
Spoke of the cares that filled the passing years, 
Then of the “loved and lost” with many tears. 
And so the talk assumed a serious tone, 

While she, with confidence before unknown, 
Drew up her chair and said: ‘My dearest John, 
Thou truest of my sons and eldest born, 
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‘To-morrow we keep holiday ; and not a trace of care 
Shall draw a furrow on my brow or cast a shadow there. 
I've many things to you I fain would tell 

And, since I ask it, guard each secret well ! 


I’ve had great trials in my day, my son, 

It were a task to tell them every one! 

My few rough acres brought me little gold, 
Sometimes the heat destroyed, sometimes the cold, 
Sometimes the summer’s sky withheld the rain, 
And meager harvests brought us little gain. 

‘Three times, the heralds wild called us “To arms !” 
Three times, our hearts were filled with dire alarms, 
‘Three times, o’er hearthstones fell the pall of grief, 
And but one thought could bring the leas: relief. 
Like Spartan mother, when her country’s cause, 
Her treasured hearthstones, or her sacred laws, 
Called for her heart’s blood, or her precious gold, 
The one, nor other, I could ne’er withhold. 

Our prayers went with them, and in many a fight 
Stayed up the hands that fought for home and right, 
And when returning with victorious arms, 

With loud acclaim we gave the well won palms ; 
And o’er the memory of our “ fallen brave,” 

Who sleep at home, or in a distant grave, 

We drop our grateful tears like April rain, 

And thank our God they perished not in vain. 


You scarce remember, ‘twas so long ago, 

Ere first my locks could show one trace of snow, 
When in my sévéeen¢h summer it was said : 
“The son of man hath not to lay his head. 

A temple let us build, with outlines fair, 

Finish and furnish it, with loving care ; 

Where valiant watchmen, ever on the tower 

Of Zion, to our hearts shall call the hour, 

And tell us of the night ; and if the day 

With its bright dawn is near or far away.” 
‘To-day it crumbles ; all its former pride, 

Its beauty and its worth, are laid aside, 

Its winding stairways long have missed the feet 


And faces dear, we loved so wellto meet, 


And from the shattered sound-board resting high, 
The old time voices still are heard to sigh. 


I dreamed last night: again it seemed to me 

I saw the structure as it used to be ; 

From horse-block by the door, dismounting, came 
Full many a lofty sire and lovely dame, 

And children, perched behind by threes or twos, 
Marched in and filled again the ample pews. 
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They wore the same quaint garments as of yore, 
With high-heeled shoes that clattered on the floor ; 
With powdered wigs the older men were crowned, 
And every lass rejoiced in homespun gown. 


The old hand-stove in every pew was set, 

On which the toes of all the family met, 

And generous neighbors heaped their fireplace higher 
‘To furnish them with needed Sunday fire. 

The deacons from their seat ‘neath pulpit, low, 
Read for the choir in accents strange and slow 
One line of good Old Hundred ; then they sung 
Till every corner of the temple rung ; 

Then waited for a second, and again 

Took up anew that ever sweet refrain, 

Till choir and deacons, to their duty true, 

The tune, by turns, had bravely struggled through. 


The sermon long, and long the prayers they said, 
As all with reverence stood and bowed the head ; 
Down with a clatter came the seatings, when 

The firm set lips had reached at last, “Amen.” 


Thus worshipped sire and son for many a year ; 
Then ties grew weak that bound these brethren dear, 
New creeds and ways the worshippers divide, 

No longer in the pathway, side by side, 

They journeyed to the gates of endless day ; 
Some sought the same bright goal in different way. 
For all of this, indeed, I little cared, 

A nice new edifice was then prepared, 

Part of the flock rejoiced in shepherd new, 

And blessings came to pulpit and to pew. 

That new brick church was long my best delight, 
On life’s dark sea a trusty beacon light. 


The other went, and so did this at last ; 
And then another came ; another passed 
Beyond the river, where our loved ones go, 
Yet full in sight, to mock us in our woe. 
What hurt us most, they did not care to stay,—- 
So winning were our neighbors o’er the way,— 
Till not one spire to Heaven points the way, 
To guide my people to the “ Realms of Day.” 


And then came Mammon with his purse in hand, 
To buy a railroad through my precious land. 
With oily tongue, he told of dividend, 

Of stock and tariffs, stories without end, 

Said that Dame Fortune, if we scorned her now, 
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Would never come again, with sunnier brow ; 
And so to make our fortune in a day, 

We took this sure, this expeditious way. 

We looked in vain for dividends to swell 

ur coffers ; and we learned at last full well, 
‘That stocks are well enough in broker's hands, 
But a poor exchange for houses and for lands. 
But still, dear John, I wore no angry frown, 
"Twas good to have a railroad through the town, 
The whistle for the boys was very nice, 

But then we dought it at too dear a price. 


And then, it grieved my heart full sore 
‘To miss the stage coach daily from my door, 

With smart, gay horses, and with driver Smart, 

‘They seemed lke friends when we were called to part. 
Besides, the friendly /vs#man called no more, 

But all our letters dropped at Tilton’s door, 

And worse than this: those written home of late, 
Have even met with a more cruel fate ; 

tack as “ Dead Letters ”’ they are sent each day, 
“No such Post Office in the State,” they say. 


And Jane and Susan and Mehetabel, 

And all the rest we loved so long and well, 
Say that forbearance is no virtue more, 
And never send a token to my door, 

Scold their old mother for her want of care, 
And make my burden harder still to bear. 


Then came Squire Franklin ; not the sage of old, 
The one who grasped the lightning in his hold, 
Sut a spruce young fellow, famed tor lega! lore 
And full of bows and smiles, approached my dvor : 
“My northwest pasture, he would like to buy, 
He hoped his suit I sure would not deny.” 

I quickly told him I could never sell, 

I loved each fruitful acre far too well ; 

That was my broadest and my richest field. 
That, of all else, my fairest harvests yield ; 

‘That long ago I gave it all away 

To children dear, that wished at home to stay ; 
That they would ne’er consent to have me sell 
What we had prized together, long and well. 
Alack-the-day ! I know not how ’twas done, 
Each daughter fair, and every mother’s son 
Turned from the s7s/ng to the setting sun 

And moved off, land and baggage, every one ! 
But still I lived, and still I got along ; 

For Hope mid blackest woe still sings her song, 
And though for years | greatly was annoyed, 

I learned to bear, what I could not avoid, 
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Another trouble followed soon, dear John, 

My heart still burneth with a deeper wrong, 
The Seminary ! best of all my joys ! 

The where to educate my girls and boys, 

On which I lotted with a fonder pride, 

Than all my other blessings far beside ! 

When yearly came the noble and the fair, 

1 guarded them as with a mother’s care, 

And when from out its walls by duty sent 

Forth to the world, on love’s best errand bent, 

I almost thought them mine ; and when to fame 
Familiar grew full many a cherished name, 

I looked upon each noble word and deed 

As treasures, stored against my hour of need. 
Years passed away ; and broader grew the walls, 
And more responded to my yearly calls. 

Wise men held council ; wisdom, hand in hand 
With God and right, went forth to bless the land ; 
Years, happy years, all fleeted far too fast, 

Of sweet security too full to last. 

I littke dreamed of such untimely fall, 

Nor could I see the “writing on the wall.” 
How shall I tell you of that dreadful hour, 
When beauty yielded to the spoiler’s power, 
When ruin, blackness, woe, and bitter tears, 
Fell swiftly o’er the hope and pride of years. 
Oh ! how I prayed, that from the ruin there, 
Another shrine might rise, more grand and fair. 
But ah ! dear John, when rose the Phenix fair, 
Its pinions sought to try the upper air, 

With many a flap and flutter sought the skies, 
And perched on yonder hill before my eyes. 


The children never call me mother, more, 
Since they departed to that further shore ; 
And the silvery ripple of our beauteous stream 
Has turned to wailing, mocks me in my dream ; 
Like death's dark river now it rolls between 
Me and the staff on which my age did lean. 
With jealous eye, dear John, | can but look 
On her, who, one by one, my blessings took : 
Some gloomy twilight, I expect to see 

That Tilton terryman come for “he rest of me. 


And when of late, to spread this merry feast, 
I called from north and south, and west and east, 
A few to make it their especial care, 

Murmurs of fierce contention filled the air. 

‘They chose the southern forest neath the shade, 
And said that there the table must be laid, 

While others scoffed at such a dining room, 

And talked of insect tortures mid the gloom ; 
Said “the north parlor was the only place 
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That would be fitting, quite, in such a case.” 

Vain were my chidings ; nought my words availed, 
And in the councils angry words prevailed. 

And John, I blush to tell it, though ’tis true, 

They almost fore the table-cloth in tivo 


I hold no soiléd linen one should cleanse 

In public places,—e’en among our friends ; 

But lest our tattered table-cloth should some offend, 
I'l almost venture in a public place to mend. 


And now of troubles let this be the last, 

We'll close the page and seal anew the past. 

I did not mean to pain you with my fears, 
Nor did I call you home to feast of tears ; 

I gave my blessing when you went away, 

I give another that you come to-day. 

I know the fruitful acres of the West, 

For those who till them, surely must be best 
lo day from south, and west, and everywhere, 
\ thousand benedictions fill the air. 

I'm not a mother of her sons bereft, 

Of true and tried ones, | have many left ; 

\nd when to-morrow’s sun shall gild the skies 
You'll find no tears within your mother’s eyes.” 


“Good night, dear boy,” at length, she smiling said, 
Put out the light, and early went to bed. 

And so we turn from prelude, sad and long, 

And tune the harp for our 


CENTENNIAL SONG, 


Sing, brothers, sisters, sing exulting lays, 

With restless ardor your thanksgiving raise ; 

Let your rejoicings tell with what good cheer 
We hail the closing of our Aundredth year. 
Sweet Peace her full dominion sways the while, 
Waves her white banner, wears her fairest smile ; 
Our well ploughed acres smile with harvest fair, 
Vhe year’s best blossoms load the summer air, 
And with familiar visage fresh and sweet, 
Prosperity is pouring treasures at our feet. 

Sing praises then, for gifts that prosper you, 
Sing for our homes, and their defenders true, 
Sing of the happy hours now far away, 

Sing of the century we complete to-day. 


The great events that filled these circling years, 
‘To count them e’en, as each in turn appears, 
Would far exceed the little hour I claim. 
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[I touch, and leave them ; whisper but their name. 
In lottier language, easier verse than mine, 
Some readier pen shall tell to future time. 


Fair browed Invention, though, presents her claim, 
And bids me give to song each honored name, 

As she with pride her children leadeth forth : 
‘Behold my jewels ! each of priceless worth.” 


First born and noblest, thousand sinewed Steain, 
Whose vast achievements shame our wildest dream ; 
Born of the rushing torrent, and the heat 

Of fierce volcanoes, when in wrath they meet ; 
Whose advent to the busy mart of trade 

The world’s resources at our feet has laid. 

On land and sea, and down to deepest mine 

We own its might, its power, almost divine. 
Postman and horse we buried long ago, 

The rattling coach became a thing too slow, 

And ere a century dies, we must prepare 

To walk the seas, and navigate the air. 





The forked lightning, chained to do our will, 
Speeds through the forest, leaps from hill to hill, 
And round the earth in lines of lustrous light, 
Counts space as nothing, in its magic flight. 
Bright flash a thousand fingers in the field, 

And startled earth her fairest harvests yield : 

No more with sweat of brow we till the plain, 
The wand of Progress turns it all to grain. 

Old Winter, when the heat the summers bring, 
Slinks into corners, yet he still is king ; 
Seated on icebergs, with his zelid cheer 
Dispenses coolness through the livelong year, 
With steam and furnace held in equipoise, 
Adds to our comforts, heightens all our joys. 
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But why delay? the hours are passing on ; 
And ere we think, our festal day is gone. 
Then let’s devote the hours as fast they roll, 

Not all to “feast of reason” but to “ flow of soul.” 
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All are not here, alas! we know too well, 
Many are gone ; indeed, the numbers tell. 
The sad detainments of each absent heart, 
On festal days, is but a bitter part 

Of the unwritten history of such days ; 
Our guesses ne’er can penetrate the maze, 
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What brings us here? why meet we thus to-day ? 

Why come the loved from near and far away ? 

Why beat the drums? why hang the banners out ? 

Why wake the hills with many an answering shout ? 

Why comes the aged leaning on his staff? 

And youth and middle age, with cheer and laugh ? 


‘To distant firesides came the summons sweet 

To meet once more, where friends and kindred meet ; 
And so tu-day, with open hand and gates, 

Our Mother Northfield at her banquet waits. 

With face as fair and spirits just as gay, 

As when in sunny childhood’s happy day 

Our childish eyes first scanned her genial face, 

Our childish feet began life’s weary race. 

On wings of love she sends a smile to-day 

lo those, the unforgotten, far away. 

May those, who pain and weary suffering bear, 
Find * Balm in Gilead and physician there ;”’ 

And such as pine and sigh in sorest need, 

God's hand to them the “ Bread of Life” shall teed. 


The breezes whisper many a cherished name 
Well known to love, indeed, if not to fame ; 
And specter lips, from out the dusty grave, 

Ask of the legacies they dying gave. 

What of the birthright Freedom? prize it yet? 
That sun that rose in glory, has it set ? 

What of the acres that we loved to till, 

lo sons, or grandsons, occupy them still ? 
Hangs the old firelock o’er the mantle yet ? 

Has tyrants blood our trusty blade e’er wet? 
The family Bible old, that graced the stand, 
And bore the marks of many a toil-stained hand, 
Does love’s pure light still gild its every page,— 
The guide of youth, the staff of faltering age ? 


How crowd the questions ; answer ye who dare, 
Whisper your thoughts upon the throbbing air, 
And dare to tell of one, in all this throng, 

Who has not sold some birthright for a song. 
Make new resolves ; for these the hour demands, 
And wash in innocence your faithless hands. 


Now childhood, youth, manhood and age, 

Each in your turn my loving thoughts engage ; 

I fain would leave upon each mind and heart, 

Some lasting impress as we sadly part. 

‘Time passes. Youth should find no hours to weep, 
"Twere better far that those be spent in sleep. 
Laugh, shout and drive away the coming cloud, 
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Let not the future on your present crowd ; 

The coming years may bring you sad surprise, 

But bar the vision from your childish eyes. 

*Quaff life’s bright nectar from her mountain springs, 
And laugh beneath the rainbow of her wings.” 


The launching ship knows naught of storm or gale, 
Knows not the uses of her mast or sail ; 

With glistening cordage and with streamers gay 
We sadly cut the cable, drift away 

To sterner things ; to learning’s dull routine, 

To days of study, sleepless nights between. 

But learn of nature, she ne’er leads astray ; 

Ne’er stop to question where she points the way ; 
She has rare treasures for your questioning eye 

In caverns deep and on the mountain high. 
Learn to be thoughtful, then her features stern 
Shall with the glory of her Author burn ; 

For through her mantling folds He deigns to show 
The only glimpse we catch of Him below. 


O! Manhood strong, perplexed with cares and fears, 
How debt and credit fill your weary years ! 

You buy and sell, yet find the balance small, 

And think, if this, of human life, is all! 

Look to the red leaved tablets of the soul, 

Sean every item, balance then ‘the whole, 

Happy if one entry on the credit side 

Shall balance debtor column, long and wide 

Yet spite of labor’s routine, ever grant 

A tear to pity, and a hand to want. 


And now to those upon whose wrinkled face 

Age sits quiescent in her comely grace, 

Whose silver locks, the marks of well spent years, 
Tell not of life’s great harvest reaped in tears ; 

Go o’er the summit bravely, ne’er look back 

To envy those who crowd along the track ; 

Nor grieve, that time has brought too soon 

The evening coolness o’er the heat of noon. 

What though your humble graves shall bear no name, 
Save what the eterial record shall proclaim, 

And though you mourn with tears your lowly lot, 
And stretch your hands for that which cometh not, 
Yet all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Ne’er could one heart the final trial save, 
And “paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


In parting, let a mother’s blessing fall 
In benediction: ‘ /eace b¢ with yeu all,” 
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THE AGED NATIVES OF LEMPSTER. 
BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
28th, 1780, Capt. Martin Beckwith, 


The wild wood land, six miles square, 
presented to Gen. Spencer for military 
service, as tradition hath it, has now 
become the well cultivated territory 
embraced in the township of Lempster. 

It is said that he sent a pioneer in 
1770 to examine his grant, a young 
colored man by the name of ‘atten, 
from East Haddam, Conn, with per- 
mission to locate if he liked the situa- 
tion. ‘This stalwart son of Afric pur 
sued his journey by a line of marked 
trees, and arriving weary and foutsore 
on the banks of Cold River, just at 
night fall, there encamped with his dog 
and gun. The quiet beauty of the 
plac e€ so pleased him that he chose the 
spot for a_ building and there, 
roofed with peeled bark, he rudely 
fashioned the first cabin erected within 
our limits, and returned to Haddam 
for his lonely wench. 


site 


Two white path-tinders soon after came; 
No record gives us their age or name, 
Lured to the rigors of wild wood life 

When Patten returned with his faithful witt 


To Lempster clearing in 1772 came 
Jabez Beckwith, the father of one of 
the subjects of our sketch. He 
hailed from East Haddam. 


1 
also 


Yes, Beckwith came with his wife and child, 
And thus they traversed the wood and wild 
Across the horse their bed was thrown, 

From ‘neath whose folds a fry-pan shone; 
And under and over, strapped tirmly down, 
They bore their all to the distant town 

She sat on the bed like a queen in state, 

He trudged beside, with young heart elate; 
And the baby crowed in her arms all da, 
With healthy vigor and winsome play. 

So, slowly plodding the wooded way, 

hey gained the settlement that lay 

By hills eneircled—eight acres or more, 
Broken and cleared on the river shore. 

Three cabins stood with latch-strings out; 
Three couples hailed them with welcome shout ; 
Soon weary trav’lers and neighing beast 
Were cheered and rested with good, plain feast. 
And straightway young Jabez fell to work,— 
No Beckwith ever was known to shirk, 

Built him a log-house with ample room, 
Where another boy with the roses came. 






In this primitive cabin, opposite his 


present residence, and on the farm 
where he now lives, was born, April 
” 


our honored centenarian and oldest 
citizen,—the only centenarian that ever 
lived in Lempster. He was the second 
of a family of several children, all of 
whom have passed away. 

His industrious and highly respected 
father helped lay out the boundaries of 
the town, and was the first colonel ap- 
pointed to Sullivan County. 

When he was but two months old 
Martin was moved into the house he 
now occupies, the first framed building 
erected in town. It is still a substan- 
tial, well-preserved, old farm house, 
with gambrel roof and _ picturesque 
dormer windows. In front, and for 
quarter of a mile above, extends a 
magnificent row of lofty, wide-spread- 
ing maples, set out by the Captain’s 
own hands more than fifty years ago. 
They now form a very agreeable shade 
and make pleasant the only extended 
street in that portion of the town. 

In a large square room, below stairs, 
whose wainscoting and antique cup- 
boards are so suggestive of bygone 
times, overlooking the main part of 
the village, I first saw Captain Beck- 
with, upon whom I had called to learn 
some facts regarding the early settle- 
ment of our little town. ‘Though the 
frosts of a hundred winters had blanch- 
ed his venerable locks and his eyesight 
had become greatly impaired, he was 
possessed of a firm, ringing voice, a 
clear mind and a good memory, which 
have held out wondertully down to the 
present day. He lay upon his bed, 
propped up with pillows, and robed in 
spotless white. After reference had 
been made to his childhood, he spoke 
of his present condition with such a 
sense of gratitude to God for all his 
mercies, and gave such evidence of an 
immortal hope, that it seemed as if, in 
this instance at least, the veil of mor- 
tality had partially fallen away, reveal- 
ing to the spiritual vision a glimpse of 
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the things which must shortly come to 
pass. 

During my conversation with this 
veteran citizen I learned, and it is 
worthy of note, that an apple seed 
brought from Gilsum and planted by 
the pioneer Tatten in his own garden, 
produced the first fruit tree grown in 
Lempster, and that the first apple 
which it bore was carried by the de- 
lighted darkey to Jabez Beckwith’s 
dwelling and presented to young Mar- 
tin. 

During his long life Captain Beck- 
with has never been absent from home 
more than three weeks at atime. His 
career from early youth has been one 
of frugal industry, and mental improve- 
ment has been wisely gained whenever 
leisure afforded, or while resting from 
toil in his well cultivated fields. The 
Bible has ever been his guide in the 
affairs of life. His occupation, that of 
tilling the soil, is a noble one, a pur- 
suit which Washington himself most 
delighted in, and not till the infirmities 
of age rendered it impracticable did he 
cease to earn bread by the sweat of his 
brow. 

Captain Beckwith assisted in the ob- 
sequies commemorative of Washing- 
ton’s funeral. He was a_ military 
guard at the capital of our state, wear- 
ing crape upon his arm. He has had 
the honor of shaking hands with Lafay- 
ette. He attended five sessions of 
the New Hampshire legislature, going 
to the first on horseback, and was 
chosen as one of the escort when Gov. 
Hill was inaugurated. He has repre- 
sented the town three years in the 
state legislature, and held other offices 
of trust. In 1808 he married Tirzah 
Judd, of South Hadley, Mass., by 
whom he had five children, three 
daughters and two sons. 

At the time of his marriage there 
was but one church in Lempster, lo- 
cated on the ledge halfway up the hill, 
opposite the farm buildings now owned 
by Oliver Davis, Esq. Good Parson 
Fisher was the minister in charge. He 
came here in 1787, and proclaimed 
the gospel from door to door until the 
little structure referred to was built in 
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1794. For forty years he labored in 
this place, with patient grace, to lead 
souls to heaven. A tablet in the pretty 
cemetery at the East Village tells us of 
a later age, his worth and works. 
Capt. Beckwith has informed us that 
Peter Lovell and a fair damsel by the 
name of Frink were the first couple 
wed in our village, and that the first 
citizen who died here was killed by the 
fall of a tree. He lies on the knoll by 
the side of the pond. 

The wife of Capt. Beckwith died in 
1858, beloved by a large circle of rela 
tives and friends. Since that period 
his daughter Caroline has rema‘ned at 
home and taken charge of her aged 
parent, doing all for him that love and 
tender solicitude can suggest. By an 
unlucky fall she experienced a fracture 
of the hip that rendered her duties 
arduous for some time, and in her mis 
fortune she had the kind sympathy of 
every neighbor and all who knew her. 

There was no public celebration at 
his residence on the hundreth anni 
versary of his birth, but more than a 
hundred friends, and several relatives, 
called to congratulate and take by the 
hand our honored centenarian. The 
only children with him on his birthday 
were his two daughters. Interesting 
remarks were made by Rev. A. G. Hall, 
Messrs. Parker, Sabine, Wheeler and 
others. Congratulatory letters were 
read from Rev. John LeBosquet, of 
Southbridge, Mass., his former pas- 
tor. Elijah Bingham, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Rev. Hiram Beckwith, his son, 
and several more, together with two 
poems written by Mrs. Rufus Bartlett, 
of Webster, Mass., by request of Miss 
Louie Piper. At the request of his 
aged parishioner, his pastor offered 
prayer. 

Four of Capt. Beckwith’s children 
are now living, one of the daughters, 
Mrs. ‘Tirrah Harrington, having died 
in 1858. ‘The elder son, the Rev. Hi- 
ram Beckwith, resides at Spring Lake, 
Mich. ; the other son, Homer, a suc- 
cessful farmer, lives near the old home- 
stead. The daughter Elizabeth mar- 
ried Mr. Charles Greenleaf, a promi- 
nent politician, and resides at Lemp- 
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ster Street. 
grand-children and four great-grand- 
children. 

The readiness with which Captain 


There are six promising 


Beckwith can still recall long past 
events is really remarkable. Notwith 
standing his great age, he is very glad 
to see company, and can talk apparent 
ly without much weariness for half an 
hour at a time. Memory to a good 
man is everything, and especially to 
one who has journeyed so long in the 
downward path of life. ‘To our highly 
esteemed centenarian it has furnished 
the materials out of which the condition 
of his happiness has been created. He 
can join with the poet in the touching 
ly-tender and beautiful sentiment, 
“ When time, which steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 


The memory of the past will stay, 
And half our joy renew.” 


Shubael Hurd and his wife Rachel, 
natives ot East Haddam, Conn., 
emigrated to Gilsum, N. H., not long 
after Jabez Beelwith and family left 
the former pla hey resided at 
Gilsum, so-called from the surname of 
its first, and part of the surname of its 
second inhabitants—Gill and Sumner— 
one year, and then removed to Lemp 
ster, where Mr. Hurd, a very diligent 
and worthy yeoman, built him a log- 


also 


house on the site now occupied by Mr. 
George W. Hurd, a descendant, and 
our present tax collector. 

In this humble dwelling was born, 
June 7th, 1781, Mrs. Candice Hurd 
Beckwith, now living in her hundreth 
year, the sixth child in a family of 
ten. She is a double cousin to Capt. 
Martin Beckwith, whose biography, in 
brief, we have just given. ‘This vener- 
able lady, a beautiful belle in her day, 
is probably the smartest female of her 
age in the Granite State, and until a 
very late period she worked industrious 
ly with her knitting needles. All her 
faculties, except that of sight, continue 


remarkably good. 


A social gathering took place on the 
anniversary of her ninety-ninth birth- 
day, at the residence of Mr. Henry 
Hurd, in whose family (where five gen- 
erations are now represented) she has 
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lived for several years. Nearly fifty of 
her remote connections and friends as- 
sembled, and a very enjoyable after- 
noon was spent in commemorating this 
noteworthy event. 

Rev. Mr. Harrison offered a fervent 
prayer and, with several others, made 
appropriate and felicitous remarks. 
Many reminiscences of the past were 
recalled, and letters from absent 
friends read, after which a supper, 
served in the old-fashioned manner, 
was partaken of with ample justice and 
amid proper hilarity. 

Aunt Candice, as she is familiarly 
called, is still able to go about the 
house and even around the premises 
unaided, and almost regrets that she 
did not accept an invitation received 
on the glorious “ 4th” to ride to the 
grove on the premises of her host, and 
take part in the festivities of a picnic 
there held. She was remembered, 
however, by those present, as a gener- 
ous supply of cake and other delica- 
attest. In a conversation held 
with her on that day, she informed the 
writer that she taught one of the first 
schools held in town, in what is called 
the Dodge district, and also in Unity. 
She had the honor of singing at the 
services commemorative of Washing- 
ton’s funeral. The first mill in town 
was built at Cambridge Hollow by a 
Mr. Booth, and the second by her 
father. She referred with pleasure to 
the day upon which she saw the first 
wagon drawn over the turnpike road 
with its happy freight of laughing las- 
sies and cheering boys, driven by her 
schoolmates, Beckwith and Bingham. 

She married early in life Mr. Biron 
Beckwith, a cousin to our now renown- 
ed centenarian. He pursued the call- 
ing of a farmer, carpenter, and black- 
smith, or, in other words, was a “Jack- 
at-all-trades.” He was one of the 
workmen on the Massachusetts State 
Prison, and lived nine years in cultivat- 
ing the land on the sloping banks of 
Lake Champlain. He died in this 
town in January, 1859. 

With the exception of the period 
spent in New York State with her hus- 
band, Aunt Candice has lived most of 


cies 
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her life in this, her native place. She 
has been the mother of five children, 
all of whom have preceded her over 
the unseen river, as have also all of her 
brothers and sisters. Four of her 
children were girls, and two of them 
lived to be married. One of her sisters 
lies buried in New York, one in Massa- 
achusetts, one in Vermont, and one in 
Ohio ; the others, with all her brothers 
and her parents, lie in consecrated 
ground here. 

Her youngest sister married Gen. 
William Cary, a well known militia offi- 
cer, justice of the peace, and success- 
ful school-master, who began his career 
as a teacher at the early age of 16. 

With a voice trembling more with 
emotion than age, this noble old lady 
said, in response to our inquiry if she 
did n’t hope to live to celebrate her cen- 
tennial, eleven months hence, “ Why 
should I desire to remain longer on 
earth, when not one is_ now living 
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BY HON. 


COLONIAL TOWN OFFICERS AND 


POWERS AND DUTIES. 


THEIR 


The principal town officers, prior to 
the war of the revolution, authorized or 
required by the Province Laws of New 
Hampshire, to be elected at the annual 
town meetings, were a moderator for the 
meetings, town-clerk, treasurer, select- 
men or “townsmen,” constables, fence- 
viewers, field-drivers or “haywards,” 
surveyors of highways, surveyors of 
lumber, sealers of weights and meas- 
ures, sealers of leather, tithing men, 
deer-reeve or deer keepers, hogreeves, 
pound keepers, overseers of the poor 
and overseers of houses of correction. 
Several of these offices have now for 
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whom I knew in childhood? My 
mission has been accomplished, and | 
long to be at rest; still, if it is my 
Father’s will, I shall not complain if 
my days are lengthened to that time.” 

She spoke very kindly of Captain 
Beckwith, inquired particularly as to his 
condition, and said if her strength 
would only permit, she would give 
much to see him, the dear friend of 
auld lang syne. 

We went from the presence of this 
revered and saintly woman feeling that 
we and all her immediate friends had 
shared in the good which her past his- 
tory had yielded. She and our hon- 
ored centenarian have a record golden 
with genial love and generous devotion, 
and, by a blessed arrangement of di- 
vine Providence, are still spared to 
dwell among us, awaiting their moment 
of dissolution without fear and without 
reproach, 


NO. /1. 
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many years become obsolete, there 
being no statute law authorizing them. 
The powers and duties pertaining to 
some others of them, since the adop- 
tion of the constitution of 1792, differ 
widely from what they were under the 
Province Laws, while those of others 
remain snbstantially as before the revo- 
lution. 


MODERATORS, 


The moderator, then as now, was the 
presiding officer of the town meeting, 
with much the same powers and duties 
as under the present state laws. No 


person was allowed to speak in the 
meeting without leave first obtained of 
that dignitary, “nor when any other 
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person was speaking orderly.” All 
persons also were required to keep si- 
lent at the request of the moderator, 
under the penalty of five shillings for 
the breach of every such order. (Co- 
lonial Laws, 1718.) By an act of the 
General Court in 1791, it was further 
provided, that if any person, after being 
notified by the moderator, should per- 
sist in disorderly conduct, the modera- 
tor should order him to withdraw from 
the meeting, and that if the offender 
should fail to obey, he should forfeit 
and pay a fine of twenty shillings for 
the use ofthe town. (Laws of 1797, 


p. 187.) 
SELECTMEN. 


In pursuance of an act of the Gen- 
eral Court of the Province, passed in 
1719, the freeholders and other inhab- 
itants of each town, having taxable 
property of the value of £20, were re- 
quired to meet sometime in the month 
of March annually, and beside other 
town officers, to choose “three, five, 
seven or nine, able and discreet per- 
sons of good conversation, inhabitants 
of said town, as selectmen or towns- 
men.” Under the laws of the Prov- 
ince no inhabitant had a right to vote 
at these meetings, except freeholders 
and such others as had taxable personal 
estate of the value of £20. 

In respect to several matters of pub- 
lic concern, the selectmen of towns at 
that time had much more power and 
a wider field of duty than the like of- 
ficers of the present day. Unless other 
persons were elected to that office, the 
selectmen were ¢x officio overseers of 
the poor of the town, chargeable not 
only with the care of providing for their 
needs, but also with the further inhos- 
pitable duty of “warning out” of their 
town all such new comers or settlers as 
it was feared might become paupers, if 
allowed to remain as permanent resi- 
dents. They also had the exclusive 
charge of the public schools of the 
town, including the building of school- 
houses, the employment and payment 
of teachers, and the assessment of all 
school taxes for school buildings and 
accommodations, and the wages and 
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salaries of school-masters. In addition 
to the assessment of taxes for schools, 
it was also their duty “to assess taxes 
upon the polls, personal estates and 
lands of all the inhabitants of the town 
in just and equal proportion, accord- 
ing to their known ability, for all such 
sums as may have been ordered at the 
town meeting for the support of the 
ministry, the poor, and all other nee- 
essary charges of the town.” (Colo- 
nial Laws of 1719.) Under the Prov- 
ince Laws, males were chargeable with a 
poll tax at the age of eighteen. ‘The 
valuation of some of the items consti- 
tuting the basis of taxation was as fol- 
lows: Polls, or white males over 
eighteen years of age, eighteen shillings ; 
male slaves from sixteen to fifty years 
old, sixteen shillings ; female slaves of 
the like age, eight shillings ; horses and 
oxen four years old, three shillings ; 
improved land, sixpence per acre. 
FIELD DRIVERS OR HAYWARDS. 

The office of “‘ Field Driver,” one of 
the town offices in New Hampshire, 
for one hundred years and more, has 
long since gone into disuse, and the 
word itself, though in current use in 
the old colony statutes, is not to be 
found in the unabridged Dictionaries 
of either Webster or Worcester. It is, 
however, defined in Bartlett’s Diction- 
ary of Americanisms, as “ a civil officer 
whose duty it is totake up and im- 
pound swine, cattle, sheep and horses, 
going at large in the public highways 
or the common and unimproved lands, 
and not under charge of a keeper.” 
For very many years after the first set- 
tlement of most of the towns in New 
Hampshire a very large part of the un- 
improved land was unfenced, the 
rights of the owners of such land lying 
in common. ‘These common lands in 
most of the towns furnished much val- 
uable pasturage for cattle, and acorns 
and other nuts for swine, and by the 
laws of the Province, no cattle, swine, 
or other domestic animals were per- 
mitted to run at large upon them with- 
out the consent of the land owners. 
If such animals were found at large 
upon the highway or upon those lands 
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lying in common, without the consent 


of the owners, it became the duty of 


the field driver to impound them, for 
which service he was allowed one shil- 
ling each for neat cattle and _ horses, 
and three pence each for sheep and 
swine, to be paid by the owner of the 
animals before being allowed to take 
them from the pound. 


lI1THING MEN. 

The ancient office of “tithing man,” 
like that of “field driver,” has also be 
come obsolete in this state, and the 
name itself, once a terror to rude and 
wayward youth, very nearly so. ‘Two, 
and in some towns four, of these offi- 
cials were chosen at the annnal town 
meetings. It was among their duties, 
under the colony laws, to visit and in 
spect licensed public houses and to in 
form of all disorders in then. Also to 
inform of all idle and dissolute persons, 
profane swearers and Sabbath breakers. 
But one of their principal and most 
important duties appears to have been 
to attend public worship on the Sab- 
bath, and to take note of and prevent 
all rudeness and disorders during the 
services, and if needful, to arrest on 
view, and to aid in the trial and punish- 
ment of all such persons as were guilty 
of irreverent or disorderly conduct. 
In towns where four of these dignita- 
ries were chosen, it appears that two 
of them were expected to take their 
seats on the lower floor of the meet- 
ing house, tu take note of all rudeness 
and disorder “below,” and the two 
others to be installed in the gallery, 
chargeable with the like duties in re- 
spect to all improprieties and miscon- 
duct “above.” As a badge of this 
office and authority the colony laws 
provided that each of them should 
carry “a black staff or wand two feet 
in length, and tipped at one end for 
about three inches with brass or pew- 
ter.” (Colonial Laws of 1715.) By 
an act of the New Hampshire General 
Court, passed in 1789, the law in re- 
spect to tithing men was amended and 
their powers and duties somewhat en- 
larged. This amended act required 
the tithing men to be chosen, to be 
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“persons of good substance and sober 
life,” and among other things made it 
their duty to stop and detain all per 
sons travelling on the Sabbath between 
sunrise and sunset, “except in attend 
ing public worship, visiting the sick, or 
on some work of charity.” 


HOG-REEVES. 


By a Province Law enacted in 1719, 
swine were not permitted to run at 
large between the first day of April and 
the first day of October of each year, 
without being voked and rung in the 
mode described in the law ; and two or 
more Officials, known as hog-reeves or 
hog constables, were required to be 
chosen at the annual town meeting, 
chargeable with the duty of enforcing 
the law at the expense of the guilty 
owner of the swine. ‘The “ regulation” 
hog yoke, as defined in the law, was 
made of wood, “and to be in length 
above the swine’s neck, equal to the 
depth of the neck, and half as long be- 
low, the bottom piece of the yoke to be 
equal in length to three times the 
thickness of the neck.” The ring as 
defined in the act, “ was made of strong 
flexible iron wire to be inserted in the 
top of the nose to prevent rooting, the 
ends of the wire to be twisted together 
and to project one inch above the nose.” 
(Colonial Laws, 1715.) The fee of 
the hog-reeve. as fixed by a law passed 
in 1794, were one shilling for yoking, 
and sixpence for ringing each swine. 

In accordance with a long estab- 
lished custom prevailing in many towns 
in New Hampshire, all the young men 
of the town who were married within 
the year next preceding the annual 
March election were entitled to the 
compliment of an election to the very 
honorable and_ responsible office of 
hog-reeve. 


DEER-REEVES OR DEER KEEPERS. 


The forests of New Hampshire, at 
the time of its first settkement, and for 
many years after, abounded with deer. 
Both the skin and flesh of these animals 
being of great value to the settlers, laws 
were passed to prevent the killing of 
them at such seasons of the year as 
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would tend to diminish their natural 
increase. By a Province Law enacted 
in 1741, it was made a crime to kill 
deer between the last day of December 
and the first day of August. An of- 
fender against this law was liable, on 
conviction, to a fine of ten pounds. If 
not able to pay the fine he might be 
sentenced to work forty days for the 
government for the first offense, and 
fifty days if he should offend a second 
time. it was made the duty of the 
town, at their annual March meeting to 
choose two officers, known as der- 
reeves OY deer keepers, to see that this 
law was observed and to aid in the 
prosecution for its violation, coupled 
with the authority to enter and search 
all places where they had cause to 
suspect that the skins or flesh of deer, 
unlawfully killed, bad been concealed. 


HOUSES OF CORRECTION AND THEIR 
OVERSEERS. 
A Colony Law passed in : /19, pro- 


vided for the erection and regulation 
of houses of correction for the Prov- 
ince, designed for the keeping, correct- 
ing and setting to work “of rogues, 
vagabonds, common beggars, and lewd 
and idle persons.”” Such persons, on 
conviction before a justice of the 
peace or the court uf sessions, were to 
be sent to the house of correction and 
set to work under the master or over- 
seer of that institution. Upon his ad- 
mission, the unlucky culprit was to be 
put in shackles, or to be whipped, not 
to exceed ten stripes, unless the war- 
rant for his commitment otherwise di- 


rected. (Colonial Laws of 1718- 
1719.) Such was the New Hampshire 
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tramp law one hundred and sixty years 
ago. By an act of the General Court 
in 1766, this act for the maintenance 
of houses of correction was extended 
to towns, with the like powers and du- 
ties in respect to them, and coupled 
with the duty and authority to choose 
masters or overseers of them at the an- 
nual election. 


VOTERS AND THEIR QUALIFICATIONS, 


Prior to the war of the revolution, 
the qualifications for voting, at the town 
meetings, varied with the object of 
such meetings. ‘To be qualified to 
vote tor town officers, the person offer- 
ing his vote, as we have seen, was _ re- 
quired to be a freeholder in the town, 
or if nota freeholder to have other 
taxable property of the value of twenty 
pounds. (Colonial Laws of 1779.) 
In the choice and settlement of a min- 
ister for the town and the fixing the 
amount of his salary, the right to vote, 
as we have also seen, was limited to 


the owners of real estate in the town. 
But notwithstanding this restriction, 


the taxes for the support of the minis- 
ister were required to be assessed by 
the selectmen on the personal estate 
and polls in the town as well as on the 


real estate, in the same manner as 
taxes for all other town charges. (Co- 


lonial Laws, 1714.) In order to be 
competent to vote for a delegate to 
the General Court, the elector was 
required to have property to the value 
of fifty pounds, and the candidate to 
be eligible to that office to be possessed 
of real estate to the value of £300. 
( Colonial Laws 1699.) 
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“ZA PUEBLA DE LOS ANGELOS.” 


BY MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


“ We explored the cathedral, of which mortals had built the walls, but which, according to tradition 
angels had capped with a mighty dome, of a symmetry and perfection in stone work, unequalled by hu. 
man builders. In gratitude to the supernatural architects, the city hus since been called LA PUEBLA 
De Los ANGELOS, or ANGEL CITY.” 


Deep they laid the strong foundations, 
High the massive walls upreared, 

And the tall and sculptured columns 
Marble forest-trees appeared. 

Out from these, the groined arches, 
Sprang in grace and strength o’erhead, 

And the high and vaulted ceiling 
Gave the heart a seuse of dread, 
Stretching dim above the head. 





Then they built the lofty altar, 
Whence the incense flame might rise: 

Here the holy cross was planted, 
For the sinner’s tearful eyes. 

And they hollowed shadowed niches, 
‘To enshrine the statues rare, 

Which, with pale hands ever folded, 
Seem outpouring ceaseless prayer— 
Of the hallowed place aware. 


Then they sank the painted window, 
Far within the massive wall, 

That, subdued, the slanting sunbeams 
Through the pillared aisles might fall. 
And they crowned each arching buttress, 

With a tall and gilded spire, 
To reflect the ruddy morning, 
Or the glorious sunset fire, 
When glows rea, day’s funeral pyre. 


Never lagged the weary workmen, 
Who with pious zeal elate, 
taised to God a holy temple— 
To his worship consecrate. 
Never lacked they gold or silver, 
Never lacked they jewels rare, 
And a soft and shining splendor 
Was infused into the air, 
From the gold and jewels rare. 





So they wrought, till all was ended, 
Save the dome that caps the whole, 
When the builders, worn and weary, 
Rested from their sacred toil. ~ 
Night dropped down her starry curtain, 
Midnight hushed the world to rest, 
When adown the rifted heavens, 
Softer than the rosiest West, 
Came the angels of the blest, 
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Brighter than the woven moonbeams, 
Were the robes the angels wore; 

Brighter than the sun of noonday, 
Were the implements they bore. 

All that night, a murmured music 
Rippled out upon the air: 

All that night, the heavenly builders 
Toiled with superhuman care— 
Toiled with skill and beauty rare. 


Mortal hands could ne‘er have framed it. 
That unique and gorgeous dome— 
Angels only could have planned it, 
In their wondrous angel-home. 
Toiled they on till dawn of morning. 
Noiseless, save their heavenly lay. 
When, complete, the dome was burnished 
With the sunlight’s earliest ray— 
And the angels fled the day. 





Came once more the pious builders, 
With their zeal and strength new-born, 
But behold! the dome. completed, 
Had already kissed the morn! 
Bright and dazzling was the radiance 
From the gilded roof that streamed, 
And the cross made dim the sunlight 
With the brilliance of its beam !— 
Was it thus, or did they dream? 


On their knees they sank in wonder— 
On their knees they sank in prayer: 

* Sure,” they said, **God's holy angels 
In the night have labored here, 

* Let us call it ANGEL CITY, 
** Where the Holy Ones have wrought, 

* And let rare and votive offerings 
* To the sacred place be brought :— 
‘Do the angels know our thought?” 


Ay, ‘tis so. Encamping round us, 
Angels list whate’er we say; 

And they come and go about us, 
In the night-time and the day. 

Doubt not. if thy aim be holy, 
They will aid thee in thy need; 

Doubt not they are watching o’er thee, 
When true purpose shapes thy deed,— 
‘Trust the angels when they lead. 





MELROSE, Mass., July 2, 1880. 
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A WOMAN'S 


BY LUCIA 
* For what shall it profita man, if he gain the 
whole world, but lose bis own soul?” 

Without doubt we shall be decried 
as being * stiff-necked and rebellious,” 
if we dare to step out from the tide of 
reform that surges so strongly onward, 
and cry out regretfully, as did the Israel- 
ites of old, for the flesh-pots and bread 
of Egypt. For to be an American and 
not a reformer, is to be not only un- 
patriotic, but really open to suspicion. 
Yet God’s chosen people were not as 
blameable as first thought would make 
them. ‘They could not grasp the infini- 
tude of a Promised Land, and they 
had left behind them, even in their 
land of bondage, many certain and 
necessary comforts. So every band of 
brave souls marching toilsomely up the 


rough hills of progress, look back 
longingly more than once into the 
green valleys of drowsy security. ‘True 


it is, that reformers set the world in 
motion, but to conservatives belongs 
the difficult task of keeping it in its 
place. So, when a young and ardent 
feminine aspirant for academic honors 
said to us not long ago: “Ah, is not 
America a glorious country! Has she 
not wrought some grand reforms for 
women ! What opportunities she 
places before them ! How their spheres 
have been broadened !” We answered 
musingly that “We did not know. It 
had always seemed to us that woman’s 
sphere was not a circumscribed one 
unless she chose to make it so.” Miss 
Minerva turned from us with scornful 
pity, and majestically moved away. 
Of course, in her bright eyes we were 
no better than an old fogy, a vandal, an 
iconoclast. Sut she is young, arid 
much must be forgiven in youth, and 
if she finds a perennial fount of pleas- 
ure in thinking that America has in- 
augurated a noble era for women, we 
would not undeceive her. 

But what is that grim spectre lurk- 





KINGDOM. 


AINGDOM. 


MOSES. 


ing behind Minerva’s polished shield, 
that will sooner or later pluck her by 
the sleeve, and whisper in her ear self- 
evident, but unwelcome truths? "Tis 
the spirit of a woman who knew noth- 
ing of “woman’s rights,” so-called : 
who was content and happy in that 
condition of life in which it had pleased 
God to place her, and who looks with 
stern rebuke on Pallas’ audacity. Do 
we hear soft imprecations directed 
against us? Indeed, indeed, my dear 
young seekers for light, do not think 
us altogether ignorant of the fact that 
your sex has been unjustly denied some 
privileges, or that your laudable zeal 
and ambition have brought about some 
desirable changes. Now, in self de- 
fense, pray listen with what patience 
your soaring souls can, to our side of 
the question: <A special plea for the 
good old times of our forefathers ; a 
plea for what we deem woman’s true 
sphere ; a plea for something better 
than Harvard examinations or the 
chairmanship of school boards; in 
short, dear Minerva, a plea for a field 
of action in which even you might do 
good work. 

When Madam DeStaél asked Napo- 
leon of what France stood in greatest 
need, he said, “Mothers.” If the 
average American were asked what 
America most needed, women at the 
polls or by their own fireside, he would 
probably say most emphatically, 
“ Women at home, by all means.” 

Now do not mistake our meaning. 
We would not utterly denounce every- 
thing that has been done for woman’s 
advancement, or close against her any 
field of labor she may conscientiously 
choose to enter, but in their triumph- 
ant progress women are blinding them- 
selves to much good, and to many dis- 
used “rights” that lie at their very 
feet, and it seems as if the time were 
come to cry, Halt | 


























A WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 


Our girls are growing up with an in- 
satiable desire to break the trammels 
that they think have so long confined 
their sex. ‘They demand an education 
that will fit them for business, medicine, 
law, journalism, the lecture platform, 
anything but the right thing. ‘They 
long for the ballot-box and universal 
suffrage. All this may be harmless 
enough—perhaps—but the reverse side 
of the matter is, that girls are becoming 
more and more unfitted fora work 
that God himself ordained, and year 
by vear there is less “ marrying and 
giving in marriage.” ‘loo many girls 
of “advanced” education and_ ideas, 
would show a fine impatience with a 
man who would dare ask her to share 
his humble lot. She hates, yes, hates, 
the care of a house. Sewing, of course, 
she loathes. The care of children 
without a nurse-maid would be an in 
supportable burden. No, to marry a 
man who could not give her leisure for 
“improving” her mind, would be 
worse than death—to be shut up in a 
house, never! So the humble lover 
goes his way, and possibly marries a 
woman with no aspirations, which is 
worse. 

Said an embryo lecturer on suffrage, 
tous once: “All the gitls in my class 


have done remarkably well except 
Mary. She has married and settled 
down to a purely domestic life. I can 


not endure such women, they are so 
stupid !” Ah, women, are you 
you have lost, are losing, nothing ? 
~ Do you know, we are old-fashioned, 
and yet prophetic-minded enough to 
think that they are losing a great deal ; 
to think that the sphere of a woman 
without a home and children will al- 
ways be narrow, shut in, without aim ; 
and that an education that unfits her 
for the duties of a wife and mother, 
unfits her for lasting service in any 
other condition of life. Any system of 
physical or mental training that does 
not pay especial attention to the cares, 
obligations and possibilities peculiar to 
her sex, destroys her womanly charac- 
teristics, and makes her but an ineff- 
cient counterpart of man. 

But, you object, all women cannot or 


sure 
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may not marry, and it would be tak- 
ing too much for granted to give every 
girl a domestic education. Does a 
father refrain from giving his son an in- 
sight into business, and the ways of 
men, because there is a possibility that 
he may die before he is fifty? ‘The 
wise general provides for contingencies ; 
so should the wise woman. 

Let us take it for granted then, 
despite the overwhelming feminine 
surplus in New England, that every 
woman may marry, and by so doing 
assume the responsibility of a family. 
Ido you think no special preparation 
necessary to fitone for the care of a 
house, or the rearing of children? Is 
the education we are to-day giving our 
girls, one best calculated to make them 
efficient, self-reliant, and truly useful in 
a purely domestic life? Will not their 
increasing desire to compete with men 
in all walks of life draw their 
and tastes more and 
own peculiar duties ? 

Women now dream of a time when 
they will hold the reins of power, little 
knowing that they are queens now. 
“ Women,” Ruskin, “should al- 
ways be queens ; queens to their lovers, 
husbands and and queens of 
higher mystery to the world beyond, 
which always bows itself, and will for- 
ever bow, before the myrtle crown 
and the stainless sceptre of manhood. 
But, alas! they are too often idle and 
careless queens, grasping at majesty in 
the least things, while they abdicate it 
in the greatest !” ~~ How true is this of 
too many women of to-day—crying to 
Heaven for what lies under their very 
feet ! 

How many women realize that they 
would be perhaps laying the corner- 
stone of a state, or the foundation for 
the happiness of thousands, if they 
were inculcating in one son lofty mo- 
tives for action? Plato says truly, that 
households are miniature states, and 
states but individuals on a large scale— 
and the mother makes the home. But 
the old-fashioned “hearths and homes” 
are rapidly falling into disuse. We are 
a nation of excursionists. We live in 
hotels always in the summer, if not in 
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the winter. Our children fear neither 
“the flesh nor the devil,’—their moth- 
ers can not be bothered with them 
when there are caucuses, conventions, 
and reforms. We are all dying from 
dyspepsia, because our daughters are 
not taught, with other accomplish- 
ments, the rather useful one of making 
bread. It will not be long before we 
shall be as homeless a nation as the 
French. But still, women complain 
that they have no sphere. Yet they 
may talk, write, lecture as much to the 
contrary as they please: home is their 
rightful place—we had almost said 
their only proper place—their king- 
dom. It was Heaven-ordained that it 
should be so. Man cannot take upon 
himself woman’s duties with dignity 
and propriety, nor can she his, and the 
sooner our eyes are opened to the truth, 
the better. 

Then, pray, let our daughters be 
trained thoroughly for their especial 
work. Teach them practically even 
the commonest details of household 
work—the drudgery, if you will—not 
the making of chocolate cake and _sal- 
ads, but the homely every-day fare 
that the average American must eat. 
Well, vou ask, what és the best train- 
ing and education for the average 
American girl of average talents, who 
shows no extraordinary bias toward 
literature, law, or medicine ? First 
teach her, without fail, enough chemis- 
try to “keep the pot boiling,” and 
make sweet bread. Mathematics for 
prudent and shrewd financiering with 
the household moneys. Shall she not 
learn the homely sciences of marketing, 
sweeping, ordering servants, jam and 
jelly making, patching, darning, cook- 
ing for the sick? Shall she not even 
learn to tie an artery, or bandage a 
wound, and know the use of simple 
remedies, and practical physiology and 
hygiene, and train her nerves to be 
strong in time of bodily accidents? 
Above all, cultivate her love for the 
beautiful, so that her home may be a 
joy forever, a reflex of herself, though 
she should marry a clerk on six hun- 
dred a year, and never rise above an 
ingrain carpet. 
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We see Minerva’s lips curl, but let 
her remember that “nothing lovelier 
can be found in woman than to study 
household good.”  <A_ well-ordered 
home is more like the kingdom of 
Heaven than anything we shall ever 
know on earth. 

As regards the higher duties of 
woman as wife and mother, one can 
only say, “Be reverent, ye who enter 
here, the ground whereon ye tread is 
holy ground.” There are so many 
things each woman’s own heart must 
teach her.. All women have not and 
can not be taught, more’s the pity, “A 
simple, merry, tender knack of tying 
sashes, fitting baby shoes, and string- 
ing pretty words that make no sense, 
and kissing full sense into empty words, 
which things are corals to cut life upon, 
although such trifles.” But all girls 
can, and should be impressed with the 
awful responsibility involved in mother- 
hood. How short is a lifetime, even, 
for storing one’s mind and heart with 
the knowledge and right precepts nec- 
essary for the true rearing of one child ! 

What boy can go far astray whose 
mother is not only his mother, but his 
most intimate friend, his wisest adviser ; 
to whom he can go for sympathy with 
his Freshman griefs, boat races, Senior 
aspirations, hopes and fears, his loves, 
his wrong doing; who is to him the 
embodiment of all that is beautiful in 
this world, and typify all that he hopes 
for in the next ? 

“Happy he with such a mother! 
Faith in womankind beats with his 
blood, and trust in all things high 
comes easy to him; and tho’ he trip 
and fall, he shall not blind his soul 
with clay.” 

It is not a light thing for a girl to 
take upon herself such cares. It may 
necessitate the demolition of her most 
cherished hopes and ambitions. Home 
may seem a small circle to her if she 
has far reaching sympathies and ambi- 
tious. But let her think seriously what 
a man’s Home is to him ; his sanctuary 
whither he flees to rid himself of the 
pressure of the world—woe to them 
who make it a barren desert! There 
he should find all kindly encourage- 
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ment, and unselfish aid. Lofty inspir- 
ration, tender pity, loving care, rest 
and solace for body and mind. 

It is hardly possible to show in so 
few words what great and lasting work 
a woman can do in the shelter of her 
home, by her fire-side, with prattling 
babies. The mothers of to-day will be 
held accountable for the citizens of the 
next generation. It is hardly as im- 
portant that women should vote as it is 
that they should bring up their sons to 
vote purely. A thousand times more 
force of will, tact, general intelligence, 
and all-embracing foresight, are needed 
to guide and rule a house, than to 
frame a code of laws for a nation, or 
be a president. 


So we ask you to think seriously of 


these poor thoughts, so feebly uttered. 
Do not forget that your domain already 
reaches from sea to sea. From the 
tender shelter of your arms may go out 
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a son to bless or curse the world. Men 
are always sons of their mothers. The 
mother always moulds the character, 
On you has always depended, and always 
will depend,the moral, mental,social and 
physical welfare of the world. You are 
the real builders and founders. The 
whole edifice stands firm or totters, as 
you build well or ill. But you need 
not leave the blessed seclusion of your 
home to do all this—there lies your 
kingdom, queen, go claim your own, 
and wear your holy crown above your 
brow! 


She was not learned, 


“Save in gracious houschold ways, 
No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 
In angel instinets, brea' his "uracdise, 
Interpreters between the G ml men, 
Who looked all native to her place, and yet 
On tiptoe seemed to touch upen a sphere 
Poo gross to tread, and all male minds perforce, 
Sway'd to her from their orbits as they moved, 
Aud girdled her with music.” 
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BY DANIEI 


The Amherst Journal and the New 
Hampshire Advertiser, the first: news 
paper printed in Amherst, or in Hills 
borough County, was commenced Jan. 
16, 1795, by Nathaniel Caverly. It was 
printed on a sheet 22 x 174 inches, and 
made a fine appearance. It was pub- 
lished every Friday, at the price of nine 
shillings per annum, exclusive of post 
age, each subscriber being requested to 
pay one quarter’s subscription on re- 
ceipt of the first copy,—the proprietor 
stating in his prospectus, that “ the pub- 
lication of a weekly paper is attended 
with great expense.” April 24, 1795, 
Mr. Caverly’s son became associated 
with him, and the paper was thereafter 
published by Nathaniel Caverly and 
Son. The price of the paper,in Federal 
money, was given for the first time in 
that week’s issue. The publication of 
this paper ceased Jan. 1, 1796. 

The Journal was succeeded, Jan. 6, 
1796, by the Village Messenger, Biglow 
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and Cushing, publishers,—William Bir- 

editor. Mr. Biglow remained in 
establishment but a short time, and 
the paper was continued by Mr. Cush- 
ing until April 18, 1797, when he was 
succeeded by Samuel Preston, who con- 
tinued its publication until Dec. 5, 1801, 
at which time it was discontinued, 310 
numbers having been issued. 

The Farmers’ Cabinet succeeded the 
Messenger, Nov. 11, 1802,— Joseph 
Cushing, editor and proprietor. It was 
printed, at first, on a sheet a trifle larger 
than that on which the Journal was 
printed, in 1795, and almos: exactly the 
size of that used in the issue of the 
Cabinet, from Sept. 23, 1864, to March 
24, 1865. Under Mr. Cushing’s man- 
agement the Cabinet made a good ap- 
pearance, being neatly printed, on clear 
type, and good paper. He continued 
its publication until Oct. 10, 1809, when, 
becoming involved in the affairs of the 
Hillsborough Bank, he relinquished it 


low, 
the 
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to Richard Boylston, who continued its 
editor and publisher until Jan. 3, 1840, 
when his son, Edward 1D. Boylston, be- 
came associated with him in its man- 
agement. Jan. 6, 1843, Mr. Boylston 
again assumed the sole management of 
the paper, and continued the editor and 
publisher until Aug. 17, 1848, when 
Edward 1). Boylston again became con 
nected with the establishment. July 19, 
1857, Edward D. Boylston became ed- 
itor and proprietor. July 29, 1869, 
Albert A. Rotch became associated with 
him in its publication. — It is now issued 
by Edward D. Boylston, publisher,— 
E. D. Boylston and A. A. Rotch, editors. 
Jan. 1, 1820, the AiiM/shoreugh Tele- 
grap was commenced by Elijah Man- 
sur, who continued its publication until 
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July 13, 1822, when it was discontinued, 
133 numbers having been issued. 

January, 1825, the Amherst Herald 
was commenced by Thomas G. Wells 
and Nathan K. Leaton. July 10, 1825, 
Mr. Leaton left the establishment, and 
Mr. Wells continued the publication of 
the paper until December, 1825, when 
it was merged in the New Hampshire 
Statesman and Concord Register, print- 
ed at Concord, of which Mr. Wells be- 
came one of the proprietors for a short 
time. 

The above were the four first news 
papers issued in Hillsborough County, 
—the Constellation, published at Nash- 
ua village, in 1826, being the next in 
order. 


MONUMENT TO COL. WARNER. 





BY GEN. WALTER HARRIMAN, 


Since writing the brief biographical 
sketch of Col. Seth Warner, of the New 
Hampshire Grants, which appeared in 
the January number of the present 
volume of this magazine, several addi- 
tional and very important facts in regard 
to this eminent man, have come to my 
knowledge. ‘These facts confirm and 
strengthen the conviction that Warner 
was one of the most self-sacrificing, sa- 
gacious and meritorious heroes ot the 
revolutionary period. To the fact 
that he died at the early age of 41, 
and before the smoke of the revolution 
had fairly cleared away, is attributable 
the seeming neglect of the country to 
do justice to his memory. 

I am now gratified to record the fact 
that the State of Connecticut (which 
gave Warner birth) honored herself 
and evinced an appreciation of ac- 
knowledged and substantial merit, by 
removing the humble monument erect- 
ed at his grave, by loving hands, in 
1785, and placing in its stead a more 
appropriate and imposing one in 1859. 
This is one of the additional facts that 
have recently come to my knowledge. 


The monument stands at Roxbury, in 
old Litchfield county, where Warner 
was born. It is an obelisk made of 
superb granite, twenty-one feet in 
height, with appropriate base, plinth, 
die and mouldings, and with the follow- 
ing inscriptions : 

Eewt Front—* Colonel Seth War- 
ner of the Revolution, born in Rox- 
bury, Conn., May 17,1743, aresident of 

sennington, Vt., from 1765 to 1784, 
died in his native parish, Dec. 26, 
1784.” 

South Front—* Distinguished as a 
successful defender of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants, and for bravery, sagacity, 
energy and humanity, as a partisan of- 
ficer in the war of the Revolution.” 

North Front.—“Captor of Crown 
Point, commander of the Green Moun- 
tain Boys in the repulse of Carlton at 
Longeuil and in the battle of Hubbard- 
ton, and the associate of Stark in the 
victory of Bennington.” 

West Front.—* His remains are de- 
posited under this monument, erected 
by order of the General Assembly of 
Connecticut, A. D. 1859.” 
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BY MME. 


BOSBOOM—TOUSSAINT, 


VIL. 

Dinner over, as I followed my cousin 
to the saloon, we were joined by Rolfe, 
who confided to us that on the mor 
row the General entered on his seventy 
first year, and that remembering this 
he had made some preparations, but 
that in view of the little success he 
had in the morning, he hesitated about 
continuing them. Frances told him 
to do as he pleased, but she said it in 
a careless and indifferent tone. ‘Then 
as he left us delighted at the permis 
sion he had obtained, and at the mo 
ment when I was going to compliment 
Frances on her charming metamor 
phosis, she exclaimed that she must 
have the open air and left me 
abruptly to go into the garden. I did 
not like to lose so good an opportunity 
and hastened to join her. We went 
straight towards the ruin of which | 
have spoken to you, and from which 
we could hope to the 
splendors, but we went through bram 


see sunset 
bles and briars, as if my cousin pre 
ferred the more direct road at the risk 
of being torn at every step, on account 
of an antipathy to the smooth winding 
paths which led to the goal without 
trouble. I could not. refrain’ from 
speaking of it, especially when, after 
we had got through the brambles, we 
found ourselves on a_ gravelly path, 
side by side, where I could offer her 
my arm, which was accepted. 

“They pretend,” said she, in an- 
swer to my observation, “ that my edu 
cation has been neglected. ‘That 
not wholly true ; but it has failed me 
in the direction in which I had the 
most need of it; I was brought up as 
a boy. You know my mother died 
soon after my birth. Captain Rolfe’s 
sister, a poor seduced peasant, although 
an energetic woman with honest senti 
ments, was my nurse. Her child was 
dead and I took its place for her. She 
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had a blind, almost fanatical affection 
for me; she did absolutely everything 
that I wished, replying to all sugges- 
tions that there was no one else in the 
world who loved me. ‘That was false, 
for 


my grand-father, who lived with 
my father, loved me dearly. As to 
my father, I must confess that he 


troubled himself very litthe about me. 
He would have preferred a son, both 
to preserve his name and in the inter- 
ne. He hal ason, be 
fore my birth, who was calicd Francis, 
and who died at tre age 
My birth was 
to him; 


est of his forts 
of six months. 
a great disappointment 
poor mother saw it and 
suffered greatly in consequence. One 
day my nurse, greatly provoked at the 
inditerence of my father, carried me 
into his room to show him how strong 
and active I ‘Truly, said she, 
She would be taken fora boy.’ Rolfe, 
has since told me that my father seem 
ed to be struck with a new notion. 
From that day he took more care of 
my education, and gave it a direction 

h has made me what lam. Un- 
der a pretext of health and of English 
habits, he made me wear, tll I was 
seven vears old, a loose and conven- 
ient dress, which my 
‘boy's dress ;’ as soon as I 


my 


was. 


whic 


called a 
could 
walk I had a teacher of gymnastics ; I 
was taught to endure cold and heat ; 
and as soon as I could carry a gun, 
Rolfe was directed to teach me the 
manual. Fencing was not overlooked, 
and the young officers who came to 
the house, knowing that it pleased my 
father, often took up the foils with me. 
Naturally, I was boyish, rough and im- 
petuous. I was already called * the 
Littke Major,’ and my father was pleas- 
ed to sanction the use of this sobri- 
quet, by very often using it himself. 
Once, an officer who had come re- 
cently, having addressed me as Miss, 
[ answered him with an English oath, 
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which so delighted my father that he 
joyfully embraced me. ‘The result of 
that was that I became accustomed to 
embellish my answers in the same gay 
manner—” 

“Then I wonder that you have been 
able to break up this bad habit.” 

“TI have done it slowly and with 
difficulty, I confess, and even to-day I 
am not absolutely sure that in a case 
of great anger,——-I ought to say that 
my nurse, who was with me till her 
death, did her best to break me of the 
habit. ‘It is a sin to swear,’ she used 
to say. ‘Then papasins?’ ‘Oh, men, 
that is another thing.’ ‘ Well, I wish 
to be a man.’ And the fact is that the 
chagrin of being a girl and being 
obliged to give up all hope of being a 
man poisoned my early youth. It went 
so far that I tore up the skirts and 
elegant hats which my nurse one day 
brought to me, telling me that hence- 
forth that I must wear them. My 
playthings were drums, whips, _ sol- 
diers, and I cared nothing at all for 
dolls. ‘They did not allow me to asso- 
ciate with other little girls. I grew up 
among officers, soldiers and sportsmen. 
Except that of my nurse, I had no 
feminine influences, and when finally 
the good woman declared herself in- 
capable of managing so terrible a 
child, instead of sending me to a 
boarding-school, they gave me——a 
tutor. Do you wonder how such an 
education would result? I have since 
learned that Sir John had concealed 
the death of his son from his parents 
in England, as well as the birth of his 
daughter, that he had passed me off as 
a boy in his letters, and he intended 
to present me as such to his family 
circle. An old relative, immensely rich, 
had declared his intention of leaving 
his fortune to his sez and not to his 
daughter, That was the cause of my 
strange education, which my tutor, an 
intriguer capable of all sorts of man- 
ners, continued by the order of my 
father, who lured him on by magnifi- 
cent promises. So they persisted in 
isolating me from all persons of my 
own sex; they nourished in me senti- 
ments of independence and boldness 
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which they said were peculiar to the 
masculine character and which | have 
hardly found in men, when I learned 
to know them later. Nevertheless, my 
father and he would have been de- 
ceived in their calculations ; 1 had an 
aversion to everything which resem- 
bled a lie, and my greatest pleasure 
was to show myself to all, proud and 
free as I was. 

“T am persuaded that my grand- 
father disapproved of this kind of plot, 
but he had not the boldness to openly 
oppose Sir John’s plans. He gave me 
work-boxes and knitting needles, at a 
time when I[ neither knew how to sew 
nor to knit, and he could not bear my 
tutor Darkins. There were violent 
discussions between him and my father, 
and the result was that my grand- 
father changed his garrison, without 
our following him to his new residence. 
Rolfe went with him, but my father’s 
house was not the less frequented by 
officers and sportsmen. I reached my 
fourteenth year. Suddenly I was told 
that I was going to a girls’ boarding- 
school. I, who already smoked like a 
grenadier! ‘This change was owing to 
a visit from an aunt Eleanor, a sister 
of my father, and who had come to 
pass ‘a season’ at Scheveningen with 
her husband. She came alone and 
unexpectedly, surprised my father and 
discovered, before he could even think 
of taking measures to prolong his de- 
ceit, that her nephew was a niece. 
My aunt sharply reproached my father 
for his manner of acting, demanded 
that I should be sent to a boarding- 
school, left me fifty pounds for my out- 
fit, and promised me the same gift 
every year if I behaved myself well 
and adopted the manners of a well- 
educated girl. 

“Thus I was sent to boarding-school. 
[ could not remain there more than 
one year. I was the first in my class, 
for I had been better taught than the 
other scholars; but when it was a 
question of hand-work, I showed a 
wonderful want of skill; I tangled the 
skeins, broke the needles, tore the 


cloth and became furious when they 
I fought with the assist- 


scolded me. 
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ant teachers, distributed cuffs among 
my comrades, who always called me 
‘Major Frank,’ having learned, I know 
not how, that that was my nickname. 
At the end of six weeks I ran away, 
and was brought back by force, by my 
father ; at the end of a year I was sent 
away as unteachable and incorrigible. 
And, nevertheless, the occasion of my 
being sent away was an_ injustice. 
Though I was undisciplined and un- 
ruly, | had a taste for music. I loved 
to sing and play on the piano; the 
music master was the only one who 
did not complain of me. On the 
contrary he never ceased to praise me, 
and one fine day, as we were alone to 
practice quite a difficult part, he was 
so delighted that he kissed me.” 

“The wretch !” 

“This imprudence awakened in me 
a sentiment I had not previously 
known, that of feminine dignity, and I 
replied to his insolence by a vigorous 
blow, accompanied by a couple of ex- 
pressions which did not exactly belong 
to the school vocabulary. But that did 
not make a sensation in his 
cloister. My blow and exclamations 
the 


greater 


resounded through 


next room. 
The scholars and very soon the mis- 
tress walked in. ‘The music master 


pretended that I lost control of my- 
self at a simple reprimand, which he 
had been obliged to give me. I un- 
derstood that the poor fellow must lie 
in order not to lose his daily bread. 
This idea paralyzed my tongue, and 
Madame demanded that I should apol- 
ogize to the musician. ‘Never!’ was 
my reply ; and they threatened me in 
vain with the most severe punishments— 
they got nothing. I was shut up, put 


on bread and water; all was useless, 
and then it was that the mistress of 
the school wrote to my father that 


she could keep me no longer. 

“The good Rolfe came for me. In 
tears I confided to him .the whole 
truth. He wished to return with me 
and in the presence of ‘all the pupils 
tell the fact to this ‘Madame ;’ but I 
restrained him. It would have done 
no good and they would have laughed 
at me. That did not prevent this first 
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experience of social life from being 
hard. I discovered at the first blow 
how lies and infamy can be concealed 
under the cloak of decorum.” 

“Pardon me, Frances,” I interrupted, 
“Tam of your opinion in this sense, 
that fine manners are something else 
than a guaranty of moralty and honor ; 
but do you believe that society would 
be more pleasing to you, if all the evil 
there in it were to show itself in all 
its ugliness?” 

“It is certain that we should flee 
from anything disgusting or horrible” 

“But everybody cannot run away ; 
men must live in society, and, pro- 
vided you are not deceived by it, it is 
better that what you call the cloak of 
decorum should give a little more en- 
durable aspect to social life.” 

We were at the foot of the ruin. 
We ascended an old stair-case of tot- 
tering stairs, which led to an arched 
vault, which opened out over the coun- 
try and which had furnished light to 
what was once a chamber or a hall. 
The sky had become hazy. The sun, 
just lost in the clouds, betrayed its 
presence only by orange or pale red 
rays, which with difficulty pierced 
through the mist ; as to the fields, they 
had entirely disappeared under this 
moist veil. Near the arch, entirely 
covered with ivy, was a sort of stone 
bench, on which Frances threw an old 
grey shawl and we sat down. 

“Light your cigar, Leopold,” said 
Frances, ‘“ you will listen more pa- 
tiently to my long story. If I had not 
long since renounced this luxury, I 
would set you an example.” 

“1 smoke, Frances, but without be- 
ing a slave to the habit, and I could 
not find any pleasure in smoking while 
you were relating unhappy recollec- 
tions.” 

“ Leopold, how little of a man you 
are in the egotistical sense of the 
word.” 

I smiled and she went on. “In 
spite of my adventure with the music- 
teacher, | was always fond of singing 
and of the piano. My nurse unearth- 
ed a Swiss governess, who happened 
to be out of a position, and who taught 
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me how to do woman's work. My 
father, since he saw his plans spoiled 
by the unexpected arrival of my Eng- 
lish aunt, understood that I must now 
be educated as a girl, and so assented 
to it. Now that I was no longer 
obliged to write letters every year to 
the old baronet, in which I spoke 
only of my progress in fencing and 
horsemanship, and which I signed 
Francts because I was told that this 
orthography was preferred in England, 
Sir John received no more remittances 
as before. It was to them that he 
owed the power of keeping up his 
horse on the luxurious footing to which 
he had been accustomed. He ought 
to have adopted a simpler style, but 
he was not wise enough, and from that 
time he began to encroach upon his 
capital. 

“I believed it to be my duty to keep 
my aunt Eleanor informed of what 
happened to me. ‘The excellent wo- 
man replied to me affectionately, sent 
me a second gift of fifty pounds, with 
many wise exhortations, and promised 
me that if I continued to improve and 
conduct myself as I ought, she would 
have me come to her in London. ‘The 
same year a heart trouble carried her 
off and I heard no more of my rela- 
tions in England. In the mean time 
Miss Chelles, my governess, had gained 
my affections. She had turned me 
from masculine exercises, which had 
so long been my only pleasure. We 
tuvok long walks, in the course of which 


she talked to me of serious things of 


which nu one had ever spoken to me. 
Through her I learned to know the 
unfortunate, the poor, and the joy to 
be had in the exercise of benevolence. 
She awakened in me the idea of the 
beautiful in nature; she inspired me 
with religious sentiments and induced 
me to receive instructions from a_cler- 
gyman. Perhaps she would have suc- 
ceeded in blotting out the ‘ Major 
Frank’ who still many times looked 
under the dress and shawl of Frances 
Mordaunt; but there was the nurse 
who became jealous of the affection 
she had awakened. To complete my 
misfortune, Rolfe returned with the 
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rank of second lieutenant and fell in 
love with my governess ; but my poor 
Chelles had not the least inclination for 
this rough soldier, this ogre, as she 
called him, who terribly frightened her 
and who made her know his intentions 
in such a manner that she felt obliged 
to declare to my father that she would 
leave the house if Rolfe entered it. 
‘This demand was considered unreason- 
able. My grand-father and my father 
both took Rolfe’s part. As for me, 
still incapable of understanding my 
governess’s scruples, I found them ex- 
aggerated, and I was not yet so con- 
verted that the prospect of recovering 
my entire liberty did not still secretly 
plead against her. Besides, my father 
saw an economy in the departure of 
the governess. In short, she lelt for 
France with a family in which she 
was employed in the same capacity. 
“T then became ‘ Major Frank’ 
again. I accompanied my father in 
his horseback rides, and I saw that he 
was a little vain of my skill as a horse- 
woman. I also followed him in hunt- 
ing, or in excursions in the carriage, 
when I used to drive myself, proud of 


showing my skill and boldness. In the 
mean time my nurse died. It was a 


great blow to me. I felt that she had 
spoken the truth, when she toll me 
that she was the only one in the world 
who really loved me. Suddenly I was 
called upon to assume the role of mis 
tress of the house. My father was 
going to receive a guest, and-——” 
She stopped suddenly ; then fixing 
her beautiful blue eyes on me with a 
strange expression 
* Leopold,” she asked, “have you 
associated much with ladies ?”’ 
“When I was living with my mother 
I saw a good deal of her friends, but 
since then 
“Not that; I ask you if like most 
men you have suffered trom this inter- 
mittent fever, which is called love ?”’ 
“T have done my best, cousin, to 
escape it. Knowing that I was tov 








poor to assume the responsibilities of 
a family, and having no taste for any- 
thing that could not end in marriage, 
I have always observed the strictest 
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neutrality in my relations, infrequent 
as they were, with ladies.” 

“Then you have never been under 
the dominion of what is called a_pas- 
sion?” 

“TI have had no time to allow my- 
self this kind of distraction.” 

“So much the better for you. But 
on my own acount I am sorry, because 
you cannot tell me what I want to 
know.” 

“ Still, tell me what it is; perhaps I 
can enlighten you.” 

“T should like to know if a man 
with learning and ability, and who is 
neither a fool nor an imbecile, but who, 
on the other hand, shows himself ca- 
pable of great penetration, would not 
notice very quickly—how shall I ex 
press it?—the sentiments he inspires 
in a young girl even when no word of 
love passes between them?” 

I was greatly embarrassed. 
was she coming to? 
or malice that 
question ? 

“T believe,” I said after a moment’s 
reflection, “that generally a man and 
a woman divine very quickly how each 
regards the other, even without any- 
thing being said.” 

“That is also my opinion now ;_ but 
then I was as inexperienced as a child. 
My father’s friends only saw in me a 
girl badly brought up, capricious and 
whimsical, a mad-cap, whose society 
they desired neither for their girls nor 
for their boys. ‘The attention which 
some young officers paid me, seemed 
to me to be the pleasantest thing in 
the world, and I made fun of it with 
an indifference which disconcerted the 
boldest of them. It was then that 
Lord William came to our house.” 

“Lord William was introduced to 
me as an old school-mate of my fath- 
er’s. A painful circumstance, they told 
me, had decided him to pass some 
time out of England. My father in- 
sisted that he should occupy a room 
in our house, left at liberty by the de- 
parture of my grand-father. Lord 
William seemed to be rich. He paid 
liberally for everything. I believe, in- 
deed, that he generously indemnified 
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my father for the increased expense 
which his stay caused. Although aided 
by the advice of our housekeeper, I 
was a little embarrassed and annoyed 
at having to act as mistress of the 
house before this stranger, but I was 
very soon reconciled to my task. 

“Lord William (I never knew his 
family name) was a well educated man 
and he posessed in the highest degree 
the gift of talking well. A great lover 
of art and poetry, reading and speak- 
ing several languages, having a passion 
for archeology, he knew, what we were 
ignorant of, that the library of our 
little Dutch village contained treasures 
of which he intended to make profit- 
able use. It would be impossible for 
me to tell you my surprise at seeing a 
man who was evidently very distin- 
guished, and who was fond neither. of 
hunting nor of boisterous pleasures, 
who disliked all trifling, and who de- 
clared that his best moments were 
those passed in his study, and who 
with all that was a perfect man of the 
world. Gentlemen considered him 
homely ; the ladies said nothing, but 
seemed to be delighted at the least 
attention that he showed them. I 
found in him a strange resemblance to 
our stadtholder, William III, except 
the pallor. He had a high forehead, 
features strongly marked, eyes of a 
sombre cast, and which made you 
think of an eagle’s glance.” 

“Did he also have his beak ?” asked 
I a little impatiently. 

“I told you that he resembled Wil- 
liam III,” said she, with an astonished 
look; “he had, like him, a_ very 
aquiline nose. It is certain that he very 
soon exercised a very powerful in- 
fluence over me. I was not slow in 
discovering that my manners were not 
pleasing to him. I very soon discern- 
ed in him a certain sentiment of com- 
passion for me, as if he regretted the 
unfortunate direction given to my 
tastes. Without his knowledge I heard 
him ask my father why he did not take 
me more into society. My father 
made a pretext of my uncouthness, 
my roughness, and the few resources 
offered by our little city. Lord Wil- 
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liam did not consider himself beaten. 
He came to me and asked for all sorts 
of details of my education and of my 
previous life. I told him all, in my 
way, without any disguise. ‘Do you 
like to read?’ said he. ‘Not at all,’ 
I answered, ‘I like society, men, ac- 
tion!’ ‘But if you don’t read and 
read a good deal, you will become a 
fool, and make a sad figure in the 
world.’ ‘If that is so, tell me what I 
ought to read.’ ‘I cannot answer you 
at once, but, if you wish, we will read 
together and try and make up for lost 
time.’” 

“So it was. It was he who formed 
my mind and taste. He made me ac- 
quainted wita the masterpieces of Ger- 
man and French literature ; he reveal- 
ed the beauties of the classics of his 
own language, and I gladly took from 
him the lessons which I was never will- 
ing to receive from my old tutor—”’ 

“So that you fell in love with each 
other?” I interrupted in a moment of 
spite, which I could not control. 

“Not precisely. But with your in- 
terruptions you make me lose the 
thread of my recollections. You wish 
an account of my past life. How far 
advanced would you be, if I should tell 
you that Lord William arrived at our 
house in the beginning of the autumn, 
and left us at the approach of spring ?” 

“Without having become engaged 
to you?” said I, with some anguish. 

“‘ Without having become engaged to 
me,” continued she in a dry, cold tone. 
** But come, cousin, it is late and the 
tea hour has come.” She had scarcely 
said this when in two steps she was at 
the bottom of the tottering stair-case. 
I had some difficulty in rejoining her. 
She was wrapped in her grey shawl, 
and there was no opportunity to offer 
her my arm. I was provoked with 
myself. I had let her see that, in my 
opinion, she was dwelling too com- 
plaisantly on the perfections of this 


stranger. And what right had I to be 
jealous? I was only impertinent and 
a fool. 


It was she who broke the silence. 
“ Teopold,” said she, “I see plainly 
that the recital of my youthful experi- 
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ences irritates you. If you had gone 
away this morning, as I desired you to 
do, I should not now be boring you 
with my recollections.” 

“ Go on, go on, Frances,” said I, in 
a supplicating tone, “ I promise not to 
interrupt you again.” 

“Very well, now I am going to tell 
you that I loved Lord William with all 
the vivacity of a first love, all the inno- 
cence of a young heart which does not 
know what love is. I very soon dis- 
covered that Lord William was dearer 
to me than the whole world ; that my 
-—the uncontrolable _ girl’s—greatest 
happiness was to obey him in every- 
thing, to consult him about everything, 
to follow him everywhere when I could 
go with him. I found means of inter- 
esting myself in his archeological 
studies ; I translated for him Dutch 
documents, which previously would 
have killed me with ennui. On the 
other hand, having noticed that like 
all men he liked to have the table well 
served, I took care that his tastes were 
satisfied. I paid attention to my toi- 
lette, because he, without being in the 
least foppish, was always well dressed. 
He took me into the society of our lit 
tle city. I was always annoyed when 
he was attentive to other ladies, but I 
took good care not to let him see it. 
We also had some receptions and din- 
ners, and the ladies of the city were 
astonished at the manner in which 
Major Frank did the honors of the 
house. The winter drew to an end, 
and he had resolved that on the first 
fine day we should all go to visit Cas- 
tle Werve. 

“ My grand-father had returned, and I 
soon saw with regret that he did not 
share my feelings for Lord William. 
It was not long before I learned the 
reason. 

“1 was on my balcony one fine spring 
morning, a book in my hand, though 
not reading, when I heard my grand- 
father and my father, seated on a 
bench exactly below me, speaking of 
Lord William and myself in terms 
which excited my curiosity to the high- 
est pitch. 

*« «She shows herself to be infatuated 
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with him, I tell you,’ repeated my 
grand-father, in a tone of bad humor, 
‘and he is wholly occupied with her. 
If I were you, I should insist on his de- 
claring his intentions, so that you 
could present him as her future hus- 
band.’ 

“ My father burst out laughing. 
jor,’ said he, ‘what are you thinking 
of ? Wikiam, whose intentions, by 
the way, are perfectly honest, was at 
school with me. He is at most only 
two or three years younger than I, and 
Frances is only in her seventeenth 


* Ma- 


year.’ 
“*What does that matter? Any one 
would say that she was older, and | 


repeat it, she is infatuated with him. 
How is it that you have not seen it?’ 

“*Bless me!’ answered my father, 
‘Know, then, that William is married, 
and that I, on the contrary, feel inbebt- 
ed to him for having made himself the 
mentor of Frances. She needed it 
badly enongh.’ 

“* Really, you are very simple, Sir 
John, or else you feel a security which 
1 cannot understand.’ 

“*Vou wouldshare it, Major, if yo 
knew William as I 


do. He is agen 


tleman to the tips of his fingers, and if 


I suffered him to get the least suspic- 
ious of anything of this kind, he would 
not remain an hour with And 
then he is generous, very generous, and 
I owe him some consideration. Be- 
sides, his stay here is almost at an end. 
He must return to London to be pres- 
ent at a meeting of—I don’t know what 
Society of Antiquaries of which he is 
president. The disagreeable affair 
which compelled him to, pass some 
time on the continent is nearly set- 
tled. He dreaded a scandalous law- 
suit, and friends intervened. His wife, 
who is traveling in the South with her 
family, has written him a very humble 
letter, in which she asks for pardon and 
forgetfulness. He told me that he 
had not yet decided, that he disliked 
to sue for a divorce. Probably, then 

’ At these words the two speakers 
arose and walked off in the garden. I 
remained for a long time leaning on 
the balustrade, immovable as a statue 
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of stone. As soon as I saw that I was 
alone, I could not restrain a cry of 
grief. Yes, my grand-father had seen 
correctly ; I loved. I loved passion- 
ately, and suddenly I saw that my 
passion was criminal. And he, had he 
not deceived me in leaving me in ig- 
norance of what I ought to have known 
first of all? Ought he not to have 
foreseen the danger which would re- 
sult for me in the affectionate relations 
which he himself had provoked? 
Doubtless he felt himself invulnerable ; 
doubtless this woman who was travel- 
ing there was dear to him. It is true 
that his manners, though kind, had al- 
ways been very reserved to me. Once, 
and once only, had he kissed my hand 
with some tenderness, to thank me for 
some attention I had shown him. 
That night I did not sleep for joy. 
The next day he had resumed his hab- 
itual reserve. 

“At first, I wanted to go and find 
him and reproach him to his face for 
what I did not fear to call his disloyal- 
ty, but he had gone out and was not to 
return till dinner. At the table I could 
not help showing him how my feelings 
towards him had changed. He ob- 
served it, and, when the gentlemen 
lighted their cigars, instead of follow- 
ing me to the parlor, as usual, he also 
took a cigar and remained. I remem- 
bered that I also knew how to smoke, 
and did the same. I saw him frown, 
throw down his cigar, and ask me- to 
go with him into his study. ‘That was 
exactly what I wanted. 

““*What is the matter with you, Fran- 
ces?’ he said, ‘I cannot imagine 
what has turned you against me.’ 

“*With a little reflection, my Lord 
will find it out without difficulty. You 
know how I love frankness.’ 

** Well.’ 

“*What can I think of you, when I 
learn from others that you are mar- 
ried ?’ 

“TI saw him grow pale. He an- 
swered me coldly, ‘ Has Sir John an- 
nounced that to you for the first time, 
and on what occasion ?’ 

“*Sir John has said nothing to me. 
I learned it by chance, by chance you 
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understand, my Lord, and I believe I 
have some right to know from yourself 
a little more about your wife.’ 

“He stepped back a little. His 
features were contracted, as if under 
the impression of violent grief. I was 
even frightened at it. He was silent 
for some time, walked quickly up and 
down the room ; at length said to me, 
with a mixture of sadness and discon- 
tent,—‘ I am sorry, Frances, but I did 
not think the time had come when I 
could give you such a mark of confi- 
dence. You have just touched, brutal- 
ly, a grievous wound, which on my own 
account and others I forced myself to 
conceal. Was it you, a young girl, 
whom I should initiate in preterence to 
others in the sad secrets of an unhappy 
marriage? And could I speak to you 
of a subject, the conclusion of which is 
so uncertain for me?’ 

“And you did not foresee, my 
Lord, that there could be any danger 
in leaving me in ignorance?’ 

“*No, absolutely none. I came 
here to seek a diversion for my sorrows. 
I sought it in my favorite studies. I 
met you at your father’s house. He 
offered me hospitality, and I believed 
that I had discovered that your educa- 
tion had been neglected and even 
falsely directed. I tried to remedy it, 
and I must add that you have second- 
ed my efforts to the fullest extent ; but 
it does not follow from that that I 
ought to keep you informed of my 
personal affairs and of my troubles. I 
fled from England to escape the con- 
dolence of my friends and the railery 
of my enemies. I saw a law-suit in 
progress in which my name, which 
your father alone knows here, a name 
of some distinction in England, would 
be exposed to all the comments of a 
public eager for scandals. And should 
I venture to entertain you with all that, 
my child? Ought I to darken the 
golden dreams of your spring, and 
overwhelm them by the clouds of my 
autumn?’ 

“*The clouds must be very thick, 
my Lord,’ I replied, exasperated at the 
calmness with which he finished his re- 
ply, ‘if your clear eye did not see that, 
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thanks to this ignorance in which you 
left me, I embarked on a sea of illu- 
sions which kept a cruel shipwreck in 
store for my vernal dreams.’ 

“A motion of terror escaped him. 
I broke out in complaints and reproach- 
es. He fell back on the divan, con- 
cealing his face in his hands. He pro- 
tested that he had imagined nothing. 
Then, when after having told him all 
that I had on my heart, I stood sob- 
bing before him, he came towards me 
and resumed his calm and affectionate 
tone. 

“My child, all that you tell me is 
greatly exaggerated. Your imagina- 
tion has been excited. You are im 
pressionable, susceptible, but — too 
young yet to know a real passion. At 
your age, young girls almost always 
have sore little love affair, of which 
some fine dancer is the object. You, 
who have been kept far from the world 
by your anti-feminine education, were 
protected from these light inclinations, 
but exposed so much the more to a de- 
lusion of another kind, which I con- 
fess I had not foreseen, that is, that 
you should be infatuated with the first 
man who came, who would show to- 
ward you more than a common inter- 
est. It has happened that I was that 
man. We have read several plays of 
Shakespeare. Every young girl imag- 
ines that she is Juliet. That is no rea- 
‘son why he who teaches her to know 
the two gentlemen of Verona should be 
himself a Romeo. Seriously, Frances, 
could I be one for you? Look at me, 
and think how ridiculous such an as- 
piration would be forme. I am as old 
as your father, gray, and suffering 
from a disease which threatens me 
with consumption ; otherwise, I should 
be very corpulent. ll that is far 
from being poetic, isn’t it? Let your 
reason, your good sense speak, and 
you will be the first to recognize that I 
cannot be the hero of a romance.’” 

“T was silent ; I felt as if I was suf- 
focating under a block of ice. He 
came towards me, and, laying his hand 
with great gentleness on my shoulder, 
said : 

*T was married a year before your 
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father. I might have had a daughter 
of your age, and I have had no chil- 
dren. I had gradually accustomed 
myself to regard you as my daughter. 
You deprive me of this illusion for the 
present, at least, for, I am sure, you 
will some day recover from your folly. 
It is your head that is moved, not your 
heart. Believe one, alas! who knows 
the ravages of passions, and who knows 
in what disgrace they may involve a 
woman who has not the energy to con- 
quer them. IfI had had a son—I 
have only a nephew, who will be my 
heir, and if—’ 

“<'Thanks, my Lord, I could never 
call you uncle,’ and I burst into a fit of 
nervous laughter. I saw on the table 
a volume of a fine edition of Shake- 
speare, which he had given tome. I 
tore out the leaves and threw them on 
the carpet. At that moment my maid 
knocked at the door. She came to 
warn me that it was time for me to 
dress. We were engaged for an even- 
ing dancing party at a banker’s, who 
was one of the magistrates of the prov- 
ince. My deeply wounded pride en- 
abled me to assume an appearance of 
pleasure ; I even coquetted with the 
only son of the house, who all winter 
had shown more than ordinary interest 
in me. I was pleased to think that 
Lord William would see that I was 
wholly alienated from him. I secretly 
watched him, to see what effect my 
action produced on his mind. He-was 
as calm and cool as usual. After 
awhile I seated myself at a card table, 
and lost a pretty large sum while play- 
ing with my grand-father. 

“The next day I saw preparations 
for a departure. Lord William had 
received some letters, and seemed to 
be a little anxious for another private 
conversation with me. I was very 
much enraged when my father told me 
after Junch that the banker, at whose 
house we had been the evening before, 
had asked permission for his son to 
visit us. You can understand my dis- 
gust. ‘To fall down from Lord William 
to a Charles Felters ! 

“T told my father that I did not wish 
to hear anything more of this ninny, 
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*** You must,’ my father answered, 
with a tone of authority which was not 
usual, ‘you have encouraged this 
young man ; and think of the result of 
refusing so good an offer.’ 

“Poor Charles Felters could not 
understand his reception. His spright- 
ly partner of the previous evening was 
changed into a real fury. I declared 
plainly that I did not care anything 
about him. He hesitated, stammered, 
and could not decide to leave. Any 
moment Lord William might come to 
say good-bye. I could not have kept 
this up in his presence. I was out of 
my head. In the room my father had 
hung some arms upon the wall. Hard- 
ly knowing what I did, I took down 
two foils, offered one to my_ bashful 
lover, and put myself on guard. The 
unhappy fellow did not even see that 
they had buttons, threw his foil on the 
floor, and hastily fled, while I called 
out after him, ‘Come, when you ask to 
marry Major Frank you should at 
least know how to fence.’” 

“I have heard of this passage of 
arms,” said I to Frances, “ and I was 
told that poor Felters is still running.” 

“That is the way history is written. 
The truth is that the innocent fellow 
made a tour on the Rhine, where he 
became acquainted with a clergyman’s 
daughter, who made him a happy hus- 
band and father; but this happy end 
did not prevent his family from swear- 
ing a mortal hatred to me, of which I 
have been only too well aware. I still 
held my foil in my hand when Lord 
William appeared. His look showed a 
formal disapproval. ‘If your father 
had followed my advice, Frances,’ said 
he, ‘he would not have made such a 
communication so soon. But was that 
a reason for acting in this manner? 
For shame ! to treat thus a poor devil, 
who has, perhaps, never in all his life 
handled a foil. Well, come, I have 
always hesitated about testing your 
skill at fencing. Allow me to ask for 
revenge in honor of the unfortunate 
fugitive.’ And, without waiting for a 
reply, he picked up the foil which 
Charles Felters had thrown down and 
exclaimed, ‘on guard |' 
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“T literally no longer knew where I 
was. I did not wish to recede; I 
wanted to show him that he had not 
got to deal with a bungler. He man- 
aged his weapon with a lightness and 
firmness which I had never supposed 
possible in a scholar. He confined 
himself to parrying, but so skillfuly 
that I could not succeed in hitting him. 
I exhausted myself in desperate efforts, 
but I was not willing to acknowledge 
myself conquered. 

“*Something else than a woman’s 
arm is needed for such an exercise,’ he 
said coldly, after having repelled a 
fresh attack. 

“Pique and anger gave me new 
strength. I rushed at him, my foil 
broke against his breast ; the violence 
of the blow made the point penetrate 
his flesh, and a slender stream of blood 
poured out on his shirt. I was beside 
myself with grief and. repentance. At 
that moment Sir John and my grand- 
father appeared. ‘It is nothing, gen- 
tlemen,’ said he; ‘a mere scratch; a 
little satisfaction which I owed to 
Frances, and which, perhaps, will cure 
her of her taste for arms, so unfemi- 
nine.’ 

“““ Never, never, will I touch them 
again,’ cried I, seeing that the hand- 
kerchief which he applied to his wound 
was in a few seconds filled with blood. 
And I have kept my word—which did 
not prevent my reputation as a duellist 
being fully and completely established. 
Charles Felters and Lord William’s ser- 
vant did not fail to blab ; I soon per- 
ceived it from the manner in which I 
was. received in the city from that time. 
Lord William was not willing that a 
surgeon should be called in. He 
gained his. chamber, and had _ his 
wound, which, happily, was not dan- 
gerous, dressed by his servant. I fled 
to my chamber, with the remorse of 
Cain. I was resolved to throw myself 
at his feet and implore his pardon. 
But the crisis had come, and.I fell up- 
on a lounge and slept a feverish sleep, 
which frightened my maid, but from 
which nothing could awaken me for 
several hours. When, at length, I did 
awake, Lord William had gone, I was 
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taken seriously ill. | As soon as possi- 
ble, my grand-father carried me to 
Werve for a purer air. Sir John told 
me, when I got well, that Lord Wil- 
liam had certainly shown great com- 
plaisance in allowing himself to be 
touched by me, for at Eaton he pos- 
sessed superior skill in fencing, and 
his departure from England had been 
preceded by a duel with a captain of 
the horse-guards, whom he had left on 
the ground. ‘ In real justice,’ he add- 
ed, ‘it would have been still better for 
him to have killed his wife ; no Eng- 
lish jury would have found him guilty, 
after what had happened. Now he is 
reconciled with her, at least in appear- 
ance. He writes me that he is going 
to travel, always travel.’ ” 

“ And you have heard nothing more 
of this Lord,” said I to Frances, after 
this long account, to which I had _ lis- 
tened with as much sadness as _atten- 
tion. 

“Never, I do not even know his 
family name. Then, things happened 
one after the other. My father died 
suddenly, a short time after ; my grand- 
father was promoted. I went with 
him to Z , where I promised 
myself to inaugurate an entirely differ- 
ent kind of life; but we so easily ef- 
face the traces of such a past. But 
here we are at the house ; the gentle- 
men are already at tea. Leopold, I 
have comforted myself, in thus entrust- 
ing you with my secrets. Another 
time I will tell you more ; but do not 
speak to me, unless I ask you to, about 
what I have told you. ‘There are 
times when I could not bear the thought 
of it,—-times when I must forget, cost 
what it may.” 

“JT promise you that, Frances,” I 
answered, pressing her hand. 

To tell you, dear Willem, the im- 
pressions of all sorts which crossed my 
poor head while I record all this for 
you, in my large chamber with the 
curtained bed, would be impossible. 
I have spared you from that during the 
recital itself. Iam sad and irritated ; 
still I ought to consider, when she tells 
me of her rough experiences—of her 
“years of campaigning "that she has 
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not reached her twenty-fifth year, with- 
out her heart having played its part in 
her history. If she had told me of 
ordinary deceptions, of a broken en- 
gagement, of an ill-placed inclination, 
I should easily have reconciled myself 
to it. What displeases me more than | 
should dare tell you is that this Eng 

lishman has taken the place which | 
flattered myself I should be the first to 
occupy,—that of a man who should 
succeed in inspiring her with confi- 
dence, in exercising a controlling and 
kindly influence upon her. ‘Time has 
moderated the violence of her passion 
for him, but she has not forgotten him ; 
and it is certainly the worship she has 
not ceased to devote to his memory 
that has rendered her so indifferent to 
the merits of others. Who knows, if 
in telling me all this story, she did not 
wish to make me understand that it 
would be useless to try to dethrone 
her idol? Wid she not bluntly tell me 
at our first meeting that, if 1 came with 


GLINTS FROM OVER 


P. B. Cogswell, foreign correspond 
ent of the Monitor and Statesman, for 
a year, has written a book with the above 
title, in which he has accurately stated 
what he knows about Europe. Mr. 
Cogswell gives a plain, matter-of-fact 
statement of his journeyings and re- 
searches, which gives the reader an ac- 
curate idea of all that is to be seen on 
a European tour, following the same 
route. Those intending to make a 
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any proposition whatsoever of marriage, 
she would leave me there on the heath ? 
I see myself shrunken and belittled in 
her eyes. Is there not on the mantel- 
piece, in the parlor, a medallion of 
William III, who seems to look at me 
ironically, as if he would say, “Too 
late. my boy !” 

Yet I still ask myself if I am not ab- 
surdly jealous of a vain shadow. All 
this passed four years ago. She is no 
longer a little girl, fancying that she 
will find a Romeo in a mentor who is 
already more than fifty years old. Who 
knows if the comparison which she 
cannot fail to make to-day would be 
disadvantageous to me ? 

I cannot remain longer in this per- 
plexity. At the risk of committing an 
imprudence, I shall ask her, categori- 
cally, if the loss of her Lord William is 
irreparable. I must finally know where 
I stand. 


rO BE CONTINUED, 


THK WATER. 


foreign trip will be benefitted by study- 
ing this book; those who remain at 
home will be delighted with its perusal. 
It is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of the Granite State, and should be 
placed in every public and private li- 
brary. The volume lacks illustrations, 
but there is ample compensation in the 
word-paintings, in which line Mr. Cogs- 
well is especially felicitous. We pre- 
dict for the book an extensive sale. 
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TO THE SEA. 
BY H. M. B. 


O softly murmuring sea; 

O shimmering silvery sea, 
What a spell thou dost cast o’er ne 
As T view thee spread before me, 
Though so gently thou dost woo me, 
With persistence thou dost sue me, 
Firmly wave on wave advancing, 
With music soft my soul entrancing, 

“TH with eadence low and sweet 

Thou break’st in ripples at my feet. 





O glorious, sunlit sea: 

O changing. marvellous sea: 
Thou art full of strange surprises, 
When the mighty day-god rises 
All thy rosy waves are beaming. 
On thy bosom gems are gleaming, 
And thy erested, foamy billows 
Seem inviting. downy pillows, 

But thy wildly heaving breast, 

Is a dangerous place of rest. 


O soft. beseeching sea; 

© wildly passionate sea; 
Allimy soul goes forth to meet thee, 
Kagerly [Ttura to greet thee, 
Thou sing’st to me of glad to-morrows, 
Wilt thou. then, give joy for sorrows? 
Banish pain and sore distresses ? 
Soothe me with thy soft caresses? 

If thou'lt pledge but this to me, 

Gladly will | come to thee. 


O bold, commanding sea; 

O strong, o’ermastering sea; 
Like a slave I kneel before thee, 
With my conquered heart adore thee. 
Thou convst to me with banners flying, 
Slaying those thy right denying, 
All thy prowess my brave lover 
Unto me thou dost discover, 

Boldly thou dost come to me, 

Like a conqueror. proud sea. 


O deep. mysterious sea; 

O cruel, treacherous sea; 
Why do I still linger near thee? 
Though I love thee, still I fear thee, 
Fear thy wild, weird incantations, 
Fear thy wondrous fascinations, 

+ Thou wilt fill my soul with sadness, 

Fire my restless brain with madness, 

Till, o‘ercome with wild alarms, 

1 leap for refuge to thy arms, 





Concorp, N. H, 
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THE WIMTE MOUNTAINS. 


BY J. N. MeCLINTOCK,. 


‘AONVU NIVLANOON &LIHAN 


“NVIIN, WOUA 





I had never visited the White Mountains. My first view of them was in my 
childhood. when from a hill, a little way from my home in Hallowell, on the 
banks of the Kennebec, my father pointed them out. In the spring mornings 
they reflected the light from their snow-covered summits, and seemed like 
clouds solidified, He told me that he had seen them far out at sea, 
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When, a junior at Bowdoin, I was offered a school at Gorham for the winter, 
I eagerly accepted, for the mountains had lost none of their majesty, and were 
clothed in romance. All through that season the mountains were inaccessible 
to me. 

One summer I surveyed the eastern slope of Gardner Mountain, where great 
veins of copper ore out-crop, and for weeks the White and Franconia Ranges 
bounded the eastern horizon and were constantly before me. I had seen their 
grand and massive forms from Lake Winnipiseogee, from the railroad to the 
north, and to the west. Ihadread legends of them. I had read ‘Thomas Starr 
King’s eloquent description, their history for the infinitesimal part of their age, 
since their creation, with which our records make us familiar, and “ Eastman’s 
White Mountain Guide.” 


ay 





SQUAM LAKE, FROM MOUNT CHOCORUA. 


At last I have taken the grand tour, climbed to the summits of two of the 
most lofty peaks, visited many of the most noted points of attraction, and with 
the aid of a few illustrations will try to impart the impressions left upon my mind. 

Every reader of this magazine knows the position of the White Mountains 
in the state. Their very presence is thought by many to add to the stature of 
our children. Every New Hampshire man and woman is proud of our moun- 
tains. They are certainly very attractive to tourists and pleasure seekers, and 
are a reliable source of income to those who minister to the wants of summer 
travel. 

Geographically, the mountains are in three counties,—Grafton, Cods and 
Carroll. Lake Winnipiseogee is the southern boundary of the mountain dis- 
trict; the Boston, Concord and Montreal railroad follows up its western limit ; 
the Grand Trunk railroad lies to the northward ; and the state line between 
Maine and New Hampshire, and the Eastern railroad, are to the east and south, 
There are only three important thoroughfares through this district,—the stage-road 
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from Plymouth upthe valley of the Pemigewasset, connecting atthe Profile House 
with the Profile and Franconia Notch railroad, which is laid out from Bethlehem ; 
the Portland and Ogdensburg railroad through the Notch and down the valley 
of the Saco river ; and the carriage road from Glen Station on the latter rail- 
road, through the Glen to Gorham, on the Grand Trunk railroad. One of the 
most frequented routes in the highlands leads directly over the summit of 
Mount Washington, and so may be classed as a thoroughfare. It is claimed 
that these summits are the highest east of the Mississippi river,— Mount Wash- 
ington, the highest, rising 6,291 feet above the ocean. 

Geologically, the White Mountains are of the very oldest formation. ‘Their 
summits have preserved their form during the creation of the earth’s strata. 


— kel eie e 


a 
peewee 





FRANCONIA MOUNTAINS, FROM THORNTON. 


At Plymouth the traveller realizes that he is approaching the mountains as he 
enters the great caravansary, the Pemigewasset House, and sees the spacious 
dining-room rapidly fill, while the long express trains await the convenience of 
the tourists. Stage coaches, drawn by six horses, are in waiting for those who 
wish to follow up the valley of the Pemigewasset river. The road leads through 
Campton and Thornton, and follows the course of the river which descends 
from the Franconia Notch. 

The most exquisite views of mountain scenery greet one on every hand. 
This is the way which leads to Georgianna Falls, the Flume, Profile Lake, a 
view of the Old Man of the Mountains, and that most popular summer resort, 
the Profile House. ‘The road passes many comfortable hotels and boarding- 
houses, located with special reference to scenery and surroundings. 

Following the great stream of travel, one again boards the White Mountain 
express train at Plymouth, after a regal dinner, and is borne northward through 
the villages in Rumney and Wentworth, to Warren. The sagacious traveller 
will tarry in this village and ascend Moosilauke. The carriage road from the 
station follows the valley of Baker’s river, amid the most charming scenery, to 
the Breezy Point House, where the comfortable carriage is exchanged for the 
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novel duck-board, an the real ascent commences. ‘The road is good, with a 
grade of one thousand feet to the mile, and leads through a primeval forest: hy 
a tortuous course, until the woods dwindle to mere mountain shrubs, and, near 
the summit, entirely disappear. Good bed and board await the tired and hun 
gry adventurer. ‘The view to be obtained from this isolated peak well repays the 
trouble of reaching this elevation of nearly five thousand feet, for not only are 
the White and Franconia ranges in full view, but the whole central portion of 
the state is in sight, and the mountains on the distant horizon can be easily 
located in Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, New York and Canada. One gets 
a birls--ye view of Winnipiseogee Lake, while to the west and south are 





GEORGIANNA FALLS. 


caught many glimpses of the Connecticut river, embosomed in fertil: interva's. 
The sunset and sunrise on this mountain, when the vales below are clothed in 
gloom, are experiences long to be remeinbered, 

Once more aboard the train, the tourist is carried over Warren Summit, over 
a thousand fect above the ocean, and gets a grand view of Moosilauke and the 
frowning cliff of Owl’s Head. One can take a team at the summit and find a 
good road, leading north over the mountainous valley in Benton and thence 
down to Dansvitle, by which he can enter the elevated and picturesque valley 
which constitutes the new town of Easton, and get a fine view of Kinsman and 
Cannon mountains. ‘lhe road leads thence to Franconia and Lisbon. 
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At Wells river another 
stream of travel from the 
south, following up the Con- 
necticut river, joins that 
which comes over the route 
already described. From 
the no:th-west, the general 
course is changed to north- 
cast. an] the train dashes 
up the valley of the Am- 
monoosuc river through the 
towns of Bath and Lisbon 
to Littleton. 

Between the Ammonoo- 
suc and Connecticut rivers 
is a body of land which, 
from its rieh mineral de- 
posits, has been named _ the 

Ammonoosuc Gold Field.” 

Littleton is a_ beautiful 
village nestling in the valley, 
and in due time will be fit- 
tingly described in these 
pages. In passing through, one notes the elegance of its private residences. 
‘Thayer's hotel is a large, comfortable, home-like and well-conducted hotel, where 
guests can depend on receiving every attention. Kilburn’s celebrated sterce- 
scopic views are manufactured in this village, by the ton. 

At Wing Road Station the railroad branches, one division running cast, con- 
necting with the Ogdensburg railroad ; the other, north, connecting with the 
Jefferson and Whitefield and the Ogdensburg railroads, at Whitefield, and with 
the Grand Trunk, at Groveton. To make the description of this locality more 
intelligil‘le, recourse must be had to the very perfect map of the White Moun 
tains which accompanies this article. Taking the first named branch, the tourist 
quickly arrives at Bethlehem station, steps out upon the platform of a dainty 





OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, 


WHITE MOUNTAIN RANGE, FROM JEFFERSON, 
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little depot and wisely allows the train to leave him. ‘The coaches are in wait- 
ing to carry him to the hotels on “Ae street; while the diminutive locomotive 
and miniature train of cars,on the narrow gauge track of the Profile and Fran- 
conia Notch railroad, is in readiness to bear him away to Echo Lake and the 
Profile House,in the gorge betweeu Lafayette and Cannon mountains. 





Bethlehem is one of the most popular resorts among the White Mountains. 
Grand hotels can scarcely be built rapidly enough to supply the increasing de- 
mand for quarters. ‘The Maplewood is a palace, the Sinclair House is spacious 
and elegant, Ranlett’s Hotel is comfortable and home-like, the Maplewood 
Cottage is inviting, and a dozen other hotels are pleasing and attractive. The 
location of the village is one of its principal charms, its elevation rendering the 
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air clear and bracing, while the prospect is extensive and charming. The street 
for about a mile is carefully graded, wide, and bordered by sidewalks. Every- 
thing is clean, and free from dust, owing to the famous system of water-works 
of which the village is justly proud. ‘The hotels in this region claim the longest 
season of any among the mountains. 

At the Bethlehem Station one should take the train on the narrow gauge road 
just mentioned, and enjoy a ride of twelve miles into the heart of the Fran- 
conia Mountains, to the Profile House, built at an elevation of nearly two thou- 
sand feet above the sea. Having arrived, one enters upon a scene of sylvan 
beauty and grand natural scenery unrivalled. On either side of the gorge 
tower precipitous cliffs. ‘The Old Man of the Mountain frowns sternly on the 
busy world below. Echo Lake does not belie its reputation. The Flume, the 
Pool, the Basin, and Profile Lake are all great natural attractions. 





ADAMS AND MADISON, FROM GLEN PATH. 


The Profile House, within whose interior five hundred guests are entertained, 
is a town in itself,—a baronial castle, the power of whose chief in maintaining 
his state is in his executive ability and courtly manners. In ye olden times the 
sons of patrician families were pages ; so now many bright-eyed boys and bloom- 
ing girls come from their classic a/ma mater and give dignity to menial offices. 
Bridle and foot paths lead from the hotel to the summits of Lafayette, Cannon 
and Bald mountains. On the waters of Echo Lake there is a beautiful little 
steamer and manv model row-boats. Profile Lake in the afternoon is in the 
shadow of Cannon Mountain, and offers a most delightful opportunity to enjoy 
a row, protected by an awning of massive granite. 

Again taking the cars from Bethlehem station, the journey up the valley is 
renewed, Under the management of veteran hotel proprietors are joined the 

] 
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oa - ‘Twin Mountain, Fa 
= apes: ON cole ee ‘ byan and Crawford 
—— eae SRE BORG: : houses, the latter be- 
eo Dates ; ; 

a STE ing situated at the 
ee x very summit of the 
Notch, and facing the 
Gate of the Moun 
tains. From all along 
this valley the scen- 
ery is grand. The 
whole Presidential 
range looms up to 
the east; the Fran- 
conia, to the south. 
There are mountains 
on every hand ; bald 
summits, precipitous 
sides, sinuous ra- 
vines, beetling cliffs, 
dense forests, and 
the gentlest of rural 
“ : . scenes in- the rich 
CASTELLATED RIDGE OF MOUNT JEFFERSON. bottom of the val- 





ley. 

At the Fabyan House the Portland and Ogdensburg railroad joins the * Mon- 
treal.”” From this station a railroad has been built to “the base,” where begins 
the celebrated “ Mount Washington Railway.” The elevation of the base is 
2,668 feet above the ocean, 1,200 feet above the Fabyan House, and 3,625 
below the summit. A grade of 200 feet to the mile being possible for an ordi- 
nary locomotive, it would require more than eighteen miles of ordinary railroad 
to wind up to the top. The projector of this stupendous work took the moun- 
tain as it came, and scaled the height in almost a direct line. The steepest grade 
on the road is =,98o0 feet to a mile. Between the two rails of this road there 
is a cog-rail, into which play cog-wheels, operated by a powerful engine. ‘The as- 
cent is slow, but the safe carriage of over one hundred thousand passengers attest 
its safety. 

It was my pleasure 
to descend from the 
top this way, and by 
the courtesy of the 
employés of the road 2 
I was seated in the 3 
rear of the tender, 
overhanging the 
track. During my 
stop upon the summit * 
clouds had obstructed 
the view ; when, soon 
after leaving, we de- 
scended beneath the 
vapor, a magnificent 
panorama opened out 
before us,—half New 
England seemed in 





view. The base was RAVINE IN MOUNT ADAMS, FROM RANDOLPH HILL. 
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very far down, the engine was very heavy, the cog-rail very light.—in fact, for a 
time T enjoyed the most delicious bodily fear. The most skilful engineering 
removes all cause of danger. Will a wise polic y make it always so? _ 

\t the summit there is a commodious hotel, a U. S. Signal Station, a news- 
paper ofhee,—* Among the Clouds,”—a stable and several outbuildings. ‘The 


U.S. Coast Survey Department is erecting an obsé rvatory on the very summit, 
from the top of which an unobstructed view can be obtained in every direc- 
lion, ; 





VIEW ACROSS THE SUMMIT OF THE RAVINE, 


‘Taking a seat in the open observation car at Fabyan’s the traveller is drawn 
over the “ Ogdensburg,” up the valley to the Crawford House. The train, 
leaving this station, makes a plunge, apparently into the side of the mountain, 
and amid some of the grandest of human achievements and the wildest of nat- 
ural scenery, the Gate of the Notch is passed. What a magnificent prospect 
then greets the eve! ‘The Valley of the Saco is an immense gulch, a ravine, a 
chasm, with lofty mountains shutting it in. ‘The railroad seems to cling to, or 
hang suspended from the precipitous sides. Far down in the valley can be 
caught glimpses of the old carriage road through the Notch ; the Willey House, 
the scene of the fatal avalanche which destroved the Willey family ; while over- 
head are towering crags and threatening precipices. ‘The prospect, to be seen 
on every hand as the train descends, is grand. ‘The road itself is a marvel, 
as it leads along the mountain side. bridging chasms and mountain torrents on 
lofty tressel-work. It is a monument of engineering skill. 

At Glen Station a coach and six await the traveller and bear him over a fine 
grave] road, through scenes of enchanting beauty and grandeur in the Pinkham 
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Palace Hotel of th Mountains.’—the Glen House,—where 
ind polite attention await him. ‘This hotel is an institution, a 
cipality. A thousand acres of undulating, fertile and highly 
surround t buildings, while, rising in majesty before the hotel. 
summits commemorating our early presidents, and in the rear, 
ae » Carter range (jlen Ellis Falls is one of the attractions 
of the neighborhood, and beautiful bits of 
rusth ery are to be found on every 
. The carriage road from the Glen 
ithe summit of Mount Washington, 
ord excelle opportunity for tak 
ing in the s nt points of that wender 
ful scenery. As tl mountain wagon is 
drawn slowly up by six matched horses 
W wonders burst pon the beholder, 
nad the last f of the ascent is crowded 
s s of panoramic changes 
constantly opening new features of grand 

eur. ‘Tuckerman’s Ravine is grand. 
Phe proprictors of the Glen House 
ire justly oud of their stage line, ex- 
ling from the hotel to Glen station, 
o Gor 1 and to the summit. Most of 
| teams re Care fully mated. Three 
indred guests can be transported with- 

out extraordinary preparation. 

Phe road down the valley of Peabody 
river to Gorham is amidst the finest 


% mountain scenery, and the Alpine House 
f its position at the eastern 
hi Phe Grand 
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PULA 
the tourist westward 
through = Berlin, Milan, 
ind Stark to Grove 
ton thence onward to 
Montreal, Quebee and the 


West. 
Again embarking 
Glen station, the ride 
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North Conway, down the 
valley of the Saco, brings 
one to a junction with the 


astern Railroad. North 
Conway is delightfully sit- 
uated at the base of 
Kearsarge Mountain, in 
\s a summer resort it is justly cele- 
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most romantic scenery. 


earsarge Hotel is one of the best among the mountains. 
servation car on the Eastern Railroad, the traveller is hurried 
ountry, through the towns of Madison, Ossipee and Whitefield, 


hence onward to Boston. 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


BY CHARLES R. CORNING, 





WHITE MOUNTAINS, FROM THE GLEN, 


There are very few spots in the world where nature has been more lavish in 
its work than in the northern part of New Hampshire, embracing in all a sec 
tion scarcely more than forty miles square, yet retaining a remarkable uniformity 
of grandeur throughout. ‘The scenery nowhere becomes suddenly transformed, 
hence the traveller meets with none of those startling sensations so frequently 
experienced in journeying through the Swiss mountains. 


Here one feels the 
spirit of nature, in Switzerland one sees it. 


Approach the White Mountain 
range from any point you choose, from Conway, Bethlehem or the Glen, the 
peculiar characteristics of each summit present themselves in unvarying regu 
larity, steadily unfolding, as it were, showing themselves little by little. 

There are but two or three bits of scenery in all the mountain district which 
are really abrupt, that is, unexpected. Nature appears to have laid out the 
New Hampshire mountains with a design of equality, for one observes through- 
out a remarkable degree of uniformity, both as regards size and position. 

In many parts of Switzerland one peak may alone constitute the chief attrac- 
tion of the particular district, one solitary mountain rising in grandeur, spurn- 
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ing the earth and towering far above the neigh 
state a feature of this description rarely ever meets 
with its sharp peak, rises nearly four thousand feet 


and Mount Blane stands almost alone in its glory 
there are five mountains, each of which attains ar 
feet less than that of Washington. 

Look at the range from any point and th 
itself, indicating, possibly, that nature 


true spirit of republicanism and intended that all s! 
‘The White Mountain region is almost emerging from it 
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and its winding train. 
There is scarcely any 
section nvisited by 
the railroad, and in 
few vears the Pinkham 
otch Will res d 
with deep whistles 
then the communi 
tions will be complet 
he niszivings | 
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ds k their heads 
at the thought of 
GLEN ELL'S FALLS. , 1 hee 
lor cars rolling amid 
the pine forests. The 
experiment has even exceeded expectation, and the advent of railroading has 
marked the beginning of a new epoch in the White Mountain history. The 
reluctance to make a long and tedious stage journey has deterred thousands of 
people from seeing the wonders of the Franconia range or the magnificence of 
the Crawford Notch. Now, under the enterprise of to-day, it would be imposs 
ble to name a single locality in all the district which may not easily be reached 
by rail in a few hours. So complete are the travelling connections that a pas 
senger may eat breakfast in Boston and supper on the top of Mount Washing 
ton. ‘The temperature may stand among the nineties in Boston, but in nine 
hours one may obtain a change strongly suggestive of the arctic circle. Pe yple 
were once contented if this same trip could be acc omplished in a week of 


steady plodding and toiling. 


Instead of robbing one of the varied scenery, the railroads have actually done 


If one doubts 


a great deal toward developing everything lying in their way. 
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this, it would be 
convincing — proof 


a 


to 
take a ride through 


the Crawford Notch 
on the Portland and 
Oedensburg line, or 
over the short dis 
tance from the. Fa. 
byvan to the Base. 
These both afford. far 
more pleasure than the 
former method of con- 
veyance used to give, 
The trouble with 
the turnpike through 
the Crawford Notch 
was that nobody ever 
got correct impressions 
of the surrounding 
scenery. Every moun- 
tain had to be criti- 
cally surveyed with 
the eye—a_ wearying 
process at any time, 
but especially so when 

inside the coach,—and 
exhausted with the effort, weariness soon overcame one. ‘There were no means 





of forming estimates of the mountains up and down the notch, for one ap- 
peared as lofty as another, and the vigorous growth of pine on the sides readily 
deceived the majority who attempted any measurements. Now and then a 
huge sheet of rock, 
high up towards the 
top, pleased the trav- 
eller, and occasionally 
the splashing of a sil- 
ver cascade furnished 
music to the same 
weary soul. 

In riding along the 
carriage road the in- 
tervening hills quite 
shut out the distant 
view of Mount Wash- 
ington range, and the 
magnificent panorama 
of lofty summits which 
now presents itself to 
the sight-seer, was then 
nearly, if not entirely 
lost. The line of rail- 
road runs along the 
mountain side, _—_ far 
above the old road, 
and the rate of speed 
is so decreased that THOMPSON’S FALLS, 
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evervbody is enabled to obtain a most compre nsive ide of the entire notch 
wind of the Country far beyond. 


fhe White Mountains are now sf 1 every part of New Eng 














land, and under the present admirable ent only a few days are needed 
to vive one a most enjovable excur direct t e taken in entering 
the mountains would wetter be left t Vi taste na nation, though, 
a matter of convenience, the rout req y the Montreal railroad afford 
manv advantayes Phe most ea ! t t| or t the tow! 
Bethlehem, which not only boasts of con nding position but also of constant 
vrowth and change. 
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Houses have not been made to last for one or two seasons, but for all tim 
hence the taste is nowhere offer 1 by shanty architecture : on the contr , 
very few towns in the state can show as much beauty in the way of US 
as this resort among the hills. 
There is something about Bet vhich reminds f a Swiss \ 





Interlaken, perhaps—though here the mountains do not strengthen the sin 
but the streets and the habitations. the shops with curiously carved pa 


knives and match-boxes and other nick-nacks, form a strong connectin 





between the New Hampshire pleasure resort and its Alpine sister. The opera 
house, now nearly completed, testifies to the rapid growth of this town, and this 
is but a forerunner of the numerous improvements which each succeeding vear 
will introduce. If one wishes to obtain a complete view of the White Moun 


tain chain, and thus become somewhat accustomed to the outlines. Bethlehem 
certainly offers strong inducements,—as good as any spot on that side of the 
mountains. 


At the Glen station, on the Portland and Ogdensburg railroad, one is obliged 
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to indulge in the old-fashioned luxury of stage coaching, which, by the bye 
affords a grateful : 


change to the somewhat long car ride. This little break’ jpn 
the journey merely gives a certain variety to the mountaineering and offers cop. 
solation to those that object to the din of railroads, but the distance does not 
exceed fifteen miles and offers very few views of the « ountry. After leaving the 
bright little \ illave Ol | ackson, with its several hotels and its one stiffed-nec ked and 
uncompromising mecting-house, the turnpike winds through the woods, which 
constantly seem disposed to encroach on the rights of the highway, for they 
reach out their branches as if to dispute possession with the traveller. ‘The 
Pinkham Notch presents some of the wildest sylvan scenery in all the moun- 
tains, such a profusion of rich foliage being exceedingly rare even in a state 
where nature revels in luxurious works. — It is now nearly a century ago that the 
hardy Pinkham family came trudging through the snow drifts of this wild and 





MOUNT CARTER, FROM GORHAM, 


inhospitable pass, bearing with them all the world’s goods which they possessed. 
Why any living mortal should have been seized with the desire or ambition to 
explore the dangerous recesses of this locality remains a mystery. The hard- 
ships of life were severe enough, even in more favored places, to deter any but 
adventurous spirits from attempting a pilgrimage like this. Now every comfort 
is held out, and whatever reverses the toiling pioneers may have undergone in 
those days, they who traverse the same route to-day fail to appreciate. How- 
ever, the adventuresome family have given their name to this magnificent spot, 
and as long as tourists pour through the narrow gorge, the name of Pinkham 
will be remembered. Singularly enough, the roar of Glen Ellis did not attract 
any notice until a very recent date, when some energetic angler came upon it 
by accident, and then it became renowned the world over. Of all the mountain 
fails, this must certainly be mentioned among the first, for so turbulent a 
torrent does not acknowledge many rivals. ‘The courageous plunge, utterly 
regardless of consequences, is one of the most charming sights imagina- 
ble, and the traveller who has once seen Glen Ellis in all its power can never 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
forget the delight it gave, even though he afterwards stand in the spray of a 
hundred waterfalls. 

(here is nothing which shows the rapid increase of summer visitors so. strik 
ingly as the sudden transformations in the way of hotel building. Houses that 


were once considered large enough for the public , are now used for offices or 


outbuildings, and in their places stand huge structures which at certain periods 


in each season are scarcely sufficient to accomodate the guests. ‘This change 
is well illustrated at the Glen House. ‘The present hotel is twice as large as 
the old one and the possibilities of future years are such as to warrant one in 
prophesying that another enlargement will soon be in order. There is no plac e 
where the complete workings of successful hotel keeping can be more intelli 
gently studied than at the Glen Hous every detail known to the calling is 
here found, the greatest as well as the smallest. The iron bound corporations 
have done their best to drive coaching into other regions, but here, in this lovely 
nook, the six in hand rolls up to the piazza as in days of old, and one could 
easily fancy that steam whistles were thousands of miles away. The proprie 





THE GLEN HOUSE. 


tors of this house have two hundred horses in their stables, together with all the 
necessary coaches and wagons. ‘The surroundings, the out-houses, the shops, 
the stables, and the great hotel remind one of some Alpine village of more 
than passing importance. ‘Truly, the situation is unequalled, for here one meets 
the Presidential chain face to face, while most of the other resorts are con 

tented with more distant prospects. One receives exact impressions of the 
range in front of the house; there is no chance for deception, and the burly 
forms of Washington, Jefferson, Clay and Adams appear to be actually mov- 
ing forward. 

The discovery that the carriage road from the Glen to the summit is not so 
steep as fancy had made it, increases the pleasures of the ascent many fold ; 
but until the outskirts of vegetation are passed the view is shut in by the dense 
groves of trees which line the path for quite a distance. Finally, as one nears 
the half-way house, the scene all about undergoes rapid changes, and the land 
scape below is full of beauty. Forests of pines reaching far and wide through 
the valley towards Gorham, here and there climbing up the steep mountain 
sides, ponds half hidden in the labyrinth of green foliage, and far away the 
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nestling towns, form a strange, but by no means unpleasant introduction | 


the wild and rugged panorama which slowly unfolds at every st p. The tr 
become weakly shrubs. and the plants cling tenaciously to the aged rocks 
Winter shows its hardened tace, and the skurrying clouds overhead vainly e 


deavor to blot ¢ ut the warmth of the sun, 


The climate has been subdued by the indomitable patience of man, and th 
very tip-top of the highest mountain on the Atlantic seaboard is now made 
enjoyable as the most luxuriously equipped house in the land. There Ippears 


to be more w 


her than climate on Mount Washington, and thus far mankind 
has been unable to thwart the spiteful freaks of the former, and rolling banks 
of cloud and mist sweep madly over the unprotected summit, casting a screen 
far and wide over the superb panorama below. 





MOUNT MADISON, IN|: GORHAM, 


As a general rule one may depend on getting a good view from this great 
elevation, but however grand one’s success may be, it is not complete without 
the indescribable spectacle presented at sunrise ; and the sensation produced by 
this magnificent scene lasts through life, becoming more and more intense as 
the years roll onward. An horizon of five hundred miles encircles the gaze on 
the mountain top! The public cannot fail to appreciate the comforts and _ ad- 
vantages of the little habitations clinging to the age-discolored rocks, and the 
wonder and admiration which the enterprise excites must be universal. Even 
this wild domain is invaded by the locomotive, and the shrill whistle pierces the 
stormy blasts, announcing the victory of man. It is now only a step from the 
regions of snow and ice to the green fields covering the immense valley below ; 
the railroad has almost annihilated space, thus making the climb to the very 
summit almost a thing of passing notice. Down, down over the frightful de- 
clines, skirting the brink of the terror striking Gulf of Mexico, then pausing 
for a moment, giving the sensation of being suspended in mid-air, then jolting 
on step by step, till the clustering buildings directly beneath, indicate the ter- 
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the mountain region, and not be far from right, for aside from the railroads, the 
office and corridors present an animated appearance indicative of commingled 
business and pleasure. 


If there is anywhere a key to the mountains it must be at the Fabyan, for by 
some singular freak « 


f fortune all the principal points are situated within easy 
distance of its piazzas. One may go as far as the Flume on the one side, and 
to the Glen House on the other, in a single day and not be wearied by the ex- 
cursion ; in truth the number of little trips is by no means limited, but the rail- 
road influence is too strong to always be resisted, and the majority of hasty tour- 
ists will not care to linger very long even in this locality. A short ride carries 
one from the bustling gfe/e to the peaceful paradise of the Franconia range, 
How infinitely superior is the present mode of convevance, merely a flight in 
a toy-like train, through and through the woods, skimming around the lovely 

; shores of Echo Lake. 
then coming to a 
rest under the broad 
porticos of the Pro- 
file station. ‘This is 
about all there is to 
the journey. ‘The 
tedious coach strug 
gling over the hills 
from Littleton was 
once considered very 
comfortable, but so 
Be cuickly do we forget 
« old-time luxuries that 
the thought of them 
fails to bring back 
the joy once felt, and 
FE even the old stagers 
begin to experience 
a modest preference 
for the new order of 
things. 

In the wildest gorge 
of New Hampshire 
sits the Profile House. 
Solitary and_ alone, 
under the shadows of menacing cliffs and crags, the comforts of this celebrated 
hotel have called thither untold thousands of people from all parts of the world. 
The number goes on increasing, and long before the busy season fairly sets in, 
the stray traveller will be surprised to see so many guests gathered under one 
roof, for while many other houses are getting ready, the Profile begins to count 
its patrons by the hundreds. ‘This is the place of all others that keeps people, 
not for one season but for many ; and no wonder, for such irresistable charms 
are not found elsewhere. ‘The bold formation of the towering mountains, ris 
ing almost perpendicularly above the very roof of the hotel, the marvellous 
rock sculpture, exciting the admiration and playing with the fancy, the still and 
silent lakes, reflecting the swimming heights,—these are the spells that nature 
weaves about one, and they are woven with surpassing skill. 

Verily this is the lotos eaters’ retreat, away from the world and yet on its out- 
skirts. What a lingering view the White Mountains present! Ever changing 
pictures, obedient to fancy’s will, dissolve more rapidly than the showman’s 
plates, and yet the impressions never grow weak ; they gain strength and vivid- 
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GIANT’S GRAVE, NEAR CRAWFORD HOUSE. 
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2 ness as they appear before our vision, and car 1c turn brings them out 
clearer and more pertect. The parting vista 1 \ y of the 
Saco at North Conway is like a tende1 liet test. of pastora 
’ scenes claims for itself the distant grand yf t t ne 
against the sky, and the farewell that nature gis t thro 
q the winding valley, comes as a blessin 
aoe" - 
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From “ Among the Clouds” we s t the following s ry of leading 
events in White Mountain history 

The Indian name of the White Mountains was Wa Met > of Mount 
Washington, Agiochook. ‘The first ascent of Mount Washington was by 1) 
Field in June, 1642. ‘The first account of the mountains was published in J 
Josselyn’s “* New England Rarities Discovered,” 1672. ¢ vay was setth 
1764. ‘The White Mountain Notch was discovered by Nash and Sawyer, 1771. 
Franconia was settled in 1774: Bartlett, about 1777: eckson (former! 
Adams), about 17.8. Mount Washingion w 11784.) Bet n was 
settled, 1790. ‘The first settlement at site of Fabvan House was by Capt. lea 
zer Rosebrook, 1792. Abel Crawlord, the “Patriarch of t Mountains.” Ros 
brook’s son-in-law, settled near the pres Bemis Statior t1793. The first 


house for visitors was built by Capt. Rosebrook, 1803. Ethan Allen Crawford, 
Abel’s son, who was born at Guildhall, Vt.. 1792, and died at Fabyan’s, 1848, 
took Rosebrook’s house in 181 7. Open ds first foot-] to the summit ot 


Mount Washington, 1819, and built a stone cal 
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A. N. Brackett, J]. W. Weeks, and five others, from Lancaster, went over the 
entire White Mountain range, with KE. A. Crawford as guide, in July, 1820, and 


named Mounts Madison, Adams. Jefferson, Monroe, Franklin and Pleasant. 
They were the first to spend the night on Mount Washington. ‘The first ladies 


to ascend Mount Washington were three Misses Austens of Portsmouth. 


The family of James Willey, Jr., was destroyed by a landslide in White Moun- 
tain Notch, August 28, 1826. ‘The first bridle-path to the Summit was opened 
in 1840, by Thomas J. Crawford, brother of Ethan. His father, Abel Craw- 
ford, then seventy-five years old, rode the first horse that climbed the mountain, 

Che old Summit House was built by J. S. Hall and L. M. Rosebrook, 1852, 


1 "OY 


The old ‘Tip-top House was | by Samuel F. Spaulding & Co., 1853. 








KEARSARGE HOUSE, NORTH CONWAY, 





Phe carriage road was begun in 1855, and finished in 1861: engineers, 1). 
O. Macomber and C. H. V. Cavis.. The railway was projected by Sylvester 
Marsh, of Littleton: it was chartered in 18<8 +: work was b ‘gun in 1866; the 
road was opened to the public when built to Jacob’s Ladder, August 24, 1868 ; 
finished in July, 1869. ‘The depot was built at Summit in fall of 1870; it 


was blown down in spring of 1876.) ‘The Summit house was built by John FE. 
Lyon and Walter Aiken in 18 ‘he 
] 


2. The signal station was built in 1874. The 
Glen stage office was built 


n 1878. ‘The Tower was built, 1880. ‘The first 
winter ascent of mountain was made by the sheriff of Co6s county and B. F. 
Osgood of the Glen House, December 7, 1858. The first party spent a night 
on the mountain in winter, February 19, 1862. ‘The signal station was_ estab- 
lished in 1870. Private William Stevens died at the station, February 26, 1872. 

Frederick Strickland, an Englishman, perished in the Ammonoosuc Ravine, 
October, 1851. Miss Lizzie Bourne of itennebunk, Me., perished on the Glen 
bridle-path, near the Summit, on the night of September 14, 1855. Dr. B. L. 
Ball, of Boston, was lost on Mount Washington in October, 1855, in a snow- 

{ 


storm, but rescued after two days’ and nights’ exposure, without food or sleep. 


Benjamin Chandler, of Delaware, perished near Chandler’s Peak, August 7 


“ Among the Clouds,” 





is 
1856, in a storm, and his remains were not discovered for nearly a year. Harry 
W. Hunter, of Pittsburg, Pa., perished on the Crawford bridle-path, September 
3, 1874, a mile from the Summit. The remains were discovered July 14, 1880. 

the only newspaper published on the summit of any 
mountain in the world, established by Henry M. Burt, was first issued July 18, 1877. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


However much the horrors of war may 
be deprecated, it is generally conceded 
that the proper time to prepare for that 
possible catatrophe is when the ** Godess 
of Peace” presides over the land. 
gress has signally failed to profit by the 
Inaxim, and the annual report of Adju- 
tant-General Ayling shows a sad deti- 


Con- 


cieney in the equipment of our state 
nnilitia. The New Hampshire National 
Guard consists of the full number of 


companies and batteries allowed by law. 
though the active force of the state—145 
commissioned ofticers and 1634 enlisted 
men—is 6 officers and 351 men less than 
the maximum number provided by law. 
The statute requires that the annual en- 
campment shall be held in September, 
when the nights are quite cold. and it 
seems that the state owns but 65 wall- 
tents and 18 A tents, and that there are 
no overcoats or blankets of any kind. 
Under these circumstances it is deemed 
expedient for the next legislature to 
make a special appropriation for the 
maintainance of our troops, and to enable 
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andat Concord, May 19. together with the 


report of the Committee on Foreign 
Correspondence. have been published 
ina handsomely bound volume of 210 
pages. ‘The Past Grand Masters now 
living are James Wilson of Keene. John 


Christie of Portsmouth. Charles H. Bell 
of Exeter. J. E. Sargent of Coneord. 
John H. Rensell of Franklin. Jolin R. 
Holbrook of Portsmouth. Nathaniel W. 
Currier of Manchester. William Barrett 
of St. Cloud, Minnesota. John J. Bell of 
Exeter. and Solon A. Carter of Concord. 
There are now 16 subordinate lodges, 
and the total number of 
Gaal The only death 


eae. 


members is 
Which occurred 
inthe list of active and Past otti- 
during the year, was that of John 
Marshall Hayes. R. W. District Deputy 
Grand Master, 1862. 1863. He was born 
at New London. Feb. 6. 1823. and died 
at Manchester, Jan. 10. 1880.) The elos- 
ing page of the volume contains the fol- 
lowing: M. W. Grand Master. Andrew 
Bunton, Manchester: R. W. Grand See- 
retary. George P. Cleaves. Concord: 
Chairman of Committee on Foreign Cor- 
respondence, Albert S. Wait. Newport. 
Phedeathof Mrs. Susan Aver Hill. who 
died at her residence on School street.June 


Grand 


cers, 


17. not only removes from our community 
a kind and genial lady, but severs one of 
the few remaining links in the chain of 
interesting circumstanees connected with 
the early history of our * Forest City.” 
Her father, Capt. Richard Ayer, the first 
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permanent settler and resident of that 
name, came to Coneord in 1777. from 
Jlaverhill, Mass... where he was born, 


May 12. 1757. and resided at the corner 


of Main and Center streets. until his 
death, which occurred Dee. 17. 1831. 
His energy and ambition added much to 
the prosperity of the town and it was by 
his exertion that the old North Chureh 
was enlarged and beautitied. Tle also 
superintended the erection of the New 
Hampshire State Prison. and was twice 
elected to the legislature. 
twenty-five. Susan. as she always wrote 
her name. married Tsaac Hill. formerly 
a New Hampshire Governor and United 
States Senator. the ceremony being per- 
formed by the Rev. Dr. Asa MeFarland. 
Goy. Hill was born in Somerville. Mass.. 
April 6. 1788. and: died in’ Washington. 
Mareh 22.1851. Mrs. Hill possessed a fund 
of entertaining reminiscences anda pow- 
er of pleasing conversation. which endear- 
ed her to the hearts of countless friends 
who will forever mourn her loss. and 
keep her memory green. 


The religious gatherings. which have 
taken place at the Wiers during the 


mouth, have been largely attended. and 


certainly no lovelier spot could have 
been selected for their worship. The 
centennial celebration of the Free-will 


Baptists commenced July 21. and con- 
tinned nine days. The history of that 
sect is quite interesting. A hundred 
years ago. a few members of the Bap- 
tist church, becoming disatfeeted with 
the majority of that denomination, se- 
ceded and formed a society of their own. 
In 1780 Rev. Benjamin Randal organized 
in New Durham the Free-will Baptist 
church: soon after, two like organiza- 
tions were established in New Hamp- 
shire and two in Maine. ‘Their last sta- 
tistics give them 38 yvearly meetings, 
i70 quarterly sessions. 1446 churches. 
1442 ministers and 77.641 members. 
Their societies are located in all of the 
Northern States and a few are found in 
the Southern. Their edueational insti- 
tutions are Bates College in Maine, 
Hillsdale in Michigan, and twenty sem- 
inaries located in a dozen different 
states. J. B. CONNOR. 
SALEM. MASs.. 
For about a year I 
EASTMAN’S School Pencils. almost ex- 
clusively: number three and four, for 
outline drawing. are especially desirable. 
I cheerfully add my approving judgment 
of their superior qualities. 
J. WARREN THYNG. 
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Grateful, comforting and sustaining 
in mental or physical weakness are 
Malt Bitters. 


At the age of 
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LITERARY 
* SPIRITUAL 


NOTICES, 
SONGS FOR 


SCHOOL,” 


IrHE SUNDAY- 


A new hymn and tune book for Sunday-Sehools 


by Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, p. p., author of “Sone. 
for the Sanetuary,” ** 


r spiritual Songs,” ete. Tteon 
tains le large pages, S72 hymns, 221) hvmins and 
chants. It is substantially and beautifully bound 


in red cloth, the inside of cover being ornamented 
With appropriate scripture mottoes, incolor. Price, 
auc. retail; to Sunday-schools, in quantities, 40 
A single specimen copy mailed to any pastor, su 
perintendent or chorister, on receipt ef twenty 
live cents. SCRIBNER & CO., 743 and 745 Broad 
way, New-York. 

~The ‘Spiritual Songs Series’ of lyin 
and tune books. begun by the issue of 
‘Spiritual Songs for the Chureh and 
the Choire and continued) by + Spiritual 
Songs for Social Worships is now com- 
pleted by the publication of a volume 
for the Sunday-school, ‘The attention of 
the Christian pub.ie has of late been ear- 
nestly directed to the frivolous charac- 
ter of many of the Sunday-school songs 
in vogue, and the Pastors generally, 
with thoughtful Sunday-school workers, 
have craved something whieh should 
not only interest the young. but. at the 


same time. cultivate their taste in the 
direction of that whieh is higher and 
purer in poetry and music. The pub- 


lishers believe that this work. which has 
been most carefully edited and arranged 
by Rev. Dr. ROBINSON. with tlhe assist- 
ance of Prof. W. F. SiERMAN. will fully 
ineet this great want. and that its ex- 
cellence justities 2 position in this series, 
Which is one of the most popular of its 
elass ever issued in America.” 
FrRoM MaAbGE To MARGARET, 

By CARROL WINCHESTER. l6mo0. Cloth, 31.00 
Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
Boston. 

From Madge to Margaret“ will be 
found peculiarly charming and health- 
ful. The current of the story runs 
smoothly. interspersed with delightful 
pictures of home life and home scenes; 
and, while there is no lack of vivacity, 
there is a refreshing absence of the 
vaguely mystic element which is so often 
introduced. Unlike many novels in 
which the reader is conscious of being 
tur apart from any connection with real 
life. or at best only touching it at rare 
intervals, one here finds himself in the 
inidst of life scenes, which, in their fae- 
ination, come home to him with all the 
force of real happenings; and in tracing 
the development of a perfected woman- 
hood pays the tribute of absorbed atten- 
tion and unfailing interest to the close.” 
—Krehange. 


The invalid’s hope and strength be- 
yond all other remedies is Malt Bitters. 











